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N SPITE OF growing numbers of 

hunters; in spite of relatively 
fewer acres for wildlife produc- 
tion; and in spite of many other 
factors, it’s a safe bet that most 
game species will be produced in 
even greater quantities to satisfy 
hunters in the future. With this 
optimistic statement, the game 
management section of Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., explains 
that research is making the differ- 
ence. 

Game management is one of the 
newest of sciences and the past 
few decades have seen notably de- 
velopments. But in terms of what 
lies ahead we haven’t scratched 
the surface. Only now are we be- 
ginning to understand the work- 
ings of wildlife—what makes 
them tick, what regulates their 
numbers. In the years to come, we 
can look for a growing pool of 
savvy that will permit us to grow 
two where only one grew before. 

Accomplishments in agriculture 
give a good illustration of what 
know-how and technology can ac- 
complish. In a score of years 
agronomists have developed tech- 
niques for increasing crop yields 
by many fold. Results have been 
spectacular and the prospect, a 
few years back, of a shortage of 
land to meet agricultural needs 
has now been inverted. We have 
far more acreage than is required 
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Wildlife Research — Key To Better Hunting 


to satisfy our total crop require- 
ments. 

One drag on wildlife research 
has been a shortage of trained 
personnel. That limitation is rap- 
idly being met and one program 
that has done much to produce 
competent manpower is the Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Units. 
This program brings together the 
facilities and financial assistance 
of Federal, state and private agen- 
cies. 

Units now in operation at 18 
land grant universities have a 4- 
fold purpose: to conduct manage- 
ment research, to train personnel 
at the college level; to provide 
technical assistance to conserva- 
tion agencies; and to promote ed- 
ucation through demonstration, 
publication and lectures. The 
sporting arms and ammunition in- 
dustry contributes to the program 
through the Wildlife Management 
Institute. 

Since its inception, nearly 30 
years ago, the Unit program has 
produced 4,083 graduates—2,906 
with bachelor’s degrees, 1,019 
with master’s degrees, and 158 
with doctoral degrees. Units are 
located from coast to coast and 
from Alaska to Texas. Research 
is being conducted on nearly all 
common resident species, and, 
over the sweep of the nation, this 
includes such diverse animals as 
caribou and reindeer, the peccary 
and coatimundi, the fulvous tree 
duck and grizzly bears. 

Added to the good accomplish- 
ments of the Cooperative Wildlife 


Research Units are research and 
training programs in Federal, 
state and private conservation or- 
ganizations in every state. All 
told, the science of wildlife man- 
agement is coming of age and tak- 
ing its place alongside the older 
and more sophisticated research 
teams in the physical and chemi- 
cal fields. Delving into the un- 
known and unravelling the mys- 
teries of nature represents a big 
plus for everyone interested in 
wild things. It’s the forerunner 
and only sound basis for insuring 
good game crops in the future. 


Florida State Parks 


THE FLoripA PARK Service has 
just completed a banner year of 
attendance and income, according 
to N. E. Miller, Jr., State Park 
Director. 

A record number of 4,528,211 
persons visited Florida’s State 
Parks and Historic Memorials 
during the year ending June 30th. 
This was an increase of more than 
590,000 over the previous year. 

Park revenue for the twelve- 
month period was also a record. 
The $523,491 collected in state 
parks during the fiscal year was 
an increase of $77,880 over the 
previous period. 

Overnight camping attendance 
was another area in which rec- 
ords were set. More than 623,000 
persons camped in Florida state 
parks during the year; an increase 
of 26%. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Hunting Season Notes 
Migratory Game Bird 
Regulations—1964-65 


Se HUNTERS will again en- 
joy three-phase season for mi- 
gratory dove hunting during the 
1964-65 season. 


The first phase will be open for 
dove hunters October 3 through 
November 8. The second phase 
opens November 14 to run through 
November 29. The third phase 
will be open December 19 through 
January 4. 


Shooting will be allowed from 
12:00 noon until sunset of each 
open day. Daily bag limit for dove 
will be 12, with a possession of 
two days’ bag. 


Other rules for migratory game 
during the 1964-65 season are as 
follows: 


Rail (marsh hen and gallinule), 
open September 5 through No- 
vember 13, with a daily bag of 
15, and a total possession of 30. 


Woodcock opens November 14 
and closes January 2 with a daily 
bag limit of 5 and total possession 
of ten. 


Snipe opens November 14 
through January 2 with a daily 
bag of eight and total possession 
of sixteen. 


Daily shooting hours for rails, 
woodcock and snipe are from sun- 
rise until sunset. 


*f * * 


Hunting licenses for 1964-65 are 
now available at the County 
Judge’s offices. When purchasing 
license, ask for your copy of il- 
lustrated Hunting Regulations re- 
printed from FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


Complete rules and regulations 
for Florida’s Wildlife Management 
Areas will be available around 
Oct. 1, 1964. 





The bald eagle does not get 
white plumage on his head until 
he is nearly three years old. 
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Many Agencies Now Involved 


Management of Recreation 


By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


I’ IS NOT TOO FAR-FETCHED to say that there are nearly as many 
federal agencies involved in promoting recreation today as 
there are state conservation departments. It is argued that all 
these alphabetical creations are justified because the states are 
jealous of one another, refuse to coordinate their efforts, have in- 
adequate funds, have only limited authority, and are bucolic and 
provincial in their outlook. Even more deficiencies could be listed. 

Coordination, however, among the federal bureaus and sub- 
bureaus themselves is not all sweetness and light. Older bureaus 
established to manage resources long ago staked out their em- 
pires, principally on public domain lands. The most recently cre- 
ated agencies, fighting for a place in the sun, must invade the 
province of an older bureaucracy or attempt to overwhelm the 
state agencies. Both types of campaign seem to be going on. 

A case in point involving a state came to light through a letter 
to the Honorable Orville Freeman, Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, from the Southeastern Association of Game and 
Fish Commissioners. It is dated November 13, 1963. 

“Fish and wildlife are products of the land. Any program de- 
signed to alter the land will inevitably affect fish and wildlife, 
beneficially or adversely. The Small Watershed Act under P. L. 
066 is such a program which can have far-reaching effects on fish 
and wildlife resources. 

“The small watershed program deserves the support of all con- 
servationists. Any plan to manage watersheds so that maximum 
floodwater retention is achieved will benefit fish and wildlife. 
The present program, however, is being applied in ways that de- 
stroy fish and wildlife. Land use changes are being encouraged 
which are eliminating some of our best game habitat. Clearing, 
drainage and stream channelization are destructive practices 
which are adverse to fish and game management. Although flood- 
water retarding structures are not generally destructive to habi- 
tat, they leave much to be desired as far as mitigation is con- 
cerned. 

“Much of the habitat destruction is compensated for in the 
minds of watershed planners by various measures for mitigation 
of habitat losses, but adoption of these measures is never assured 
and their benefit is grossly overestimated. 

‘Soil Conservation Service personnel who work with the peo- 
ple on the watersheds are poorly informed on fish and wildlife 
requirements or oversell fish and wildlife benefits in presenting 
the watershed plan to the people. We strongly urge that Work 
Unit Conservationists and planning party personnel be trained to 
present the farmer with a reasonable estimate of project effects 
on fish and wildlife habitat. 

“The Southeastern Association of Game and Fish Commission- 
ers at their 15th Annual Meeting in Charleston, South Carolina, 
on October 16, 1962, adopted a Resolution requesting a more ef- 
fective voice by the state game and fish agencies in watershed 
planning. The Resolution expressed concern over the effects of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Use binoculars when scanning for 


targets; use your gun scope 


sight only for identified game 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


URING RECENT WEEKS a number 

of readers have asked my 

opinion of the new Weaver Model 

V22 variable power scope sight, 

made especially for .22’s and oth- 
er rifles of light recoil. 

For the money—$14.95 _ for 
scope and mount—I think the 
Model V22 is a potent package. 
The new scope has numerous fea- 
tures that merit commendation. 


For those readers who have not 
yet seen the Weaver Model V22 
scope, a description of some of its 
physical features should help in 
establishing first acquaintance. ... 


The optical system is achromat- 
ic and consists of seven lens ele- 
ments housed in a straight-style 
¥% of an inch diameter blued steel 
scope tube, 12% inches long. Eye- 
piece diameter is 1.185 inches. 
Scope weight is 642 ounces. 

Changes in magnification from 
3X to 6X are made by rotating 
the scope’s eyepiece for only one- 
half turn for full power range. 
The V22 is continuous in its vari- 
able power and therefore may be 
set at any full or fractional power 
setting. You will find the middle 
powers, 4X to 5X, are best for 
most small game and close-range 
target shooting. 

The conventional crosshair 
style sighting reticule remains 
perfectly centered. The crosshairs 
do not magnify when power is in- 
creased. These are very practical 
features. 

Image seen is nice and sharp— 
even to the edges of the field of 
view. Definition is fine for all av- 
erage shooting, but the scope 
could have a bit more light-gath- 
ering quality for use of very early 
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morning or just prior to the black- 
ness of night. 

Windage and elevation adjust- 
ments are entirely independent. 
Friction-lock graduations give 1 
inch change of impact at 100 
yards, and the adjusting screws 
are capped with self-sealing tur- 
rets. 

There is only two inches of eye 
relief, which restricts safe use to 
.22 rifles and rifles like the light- 
recoiling .30 Caliber U. S. M1 
Carbine. (If yours is a rifle of 
heavy recoil, then get a Model 
K2.5, K3 or K4 big game class 
scope, giving longer eye relief.) 

The Weaver Tip-Off style of 
scope mount will permit quick 
installation on any of a long list of 
rifle models. A Type N mount is 
available for rifle models without 
factory-grooved receivers. 


The Model V22 should not be 
confused with the Model V8, a 
more expensive variable power 
scope giving 24%2X to 8X, greater 
eye relief and especially designed 
for use on both big game and var- 
mint rifles. 


When Bill Weaver first started 
marketing scopes, about 1934, I 
bought one of the original Model 
330 instruments, held on the rifle 
by a spring wire mount. It had 
its faults, but nevertheless was a 
good, serviceable instrument... . 


From the beginning, it was ob- 
vious that Bill Weaver was trying 
to manufacture and sell scope 
sights packed with usefulness and 
dollar value. Adherence to that 
adopted policy has given him 
more annual sales than any other 
scope manufacturer, and recently 
brought an award for perform- 


ance and leadership among spe- 
cialized manufacturers in the 
sporting goods industry. 


It can be truthfully said that 
Bill Weaver pioneered the pres- 
ent popularity of the telescopic 
sight for hunting. But it cannot be 
said that the telescopic rifle sight 
is solely a product of our modern 
machine age. Actually, such sight- 
ing aids were effectively used for 
sniping during the War Between 
the States, according to War De- 
partment records. There is even a 
Matthew Brady photo showing a 
scope-equipped rifle being used in 
combat. 


Neither is the internal system 
of reticule adjustment new. Axel 
Petersen, a Denver, Colorado, 
gunsmith incorporated internal 
adjustments in the telescopic rifle 
sights he marketed about 1880. Of 
course, today’s internal adjust- 
ment systems, Weaver’s included, 
embody vast improvements over 
their crude predecessors. 


One particularly appreciated 
feature of the Model 330 Weaver 
was the narrow rim around the 
field of view, that permitted the 
viewed field to blend in with the 
outside view. This made the scope 
easy to use for the taking of a 
quick aim. 


After introducing the original 
Model 330, Weaver quickly fol- 
lowed up with an improved ver- 
sion and several new models. 
Practically all were good. Two 
questionable performers were the 
440 model and the cheaper 355, 
but reported field faults were ana- 
lyzed and corrected. In fact, re- 
search and testing have never 
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ceased since the company first de- 
clared itself in business. . . 

Back in 1936, I derived a great 
deal of shooting pleasure from a 
low-power, low-priced Weaver 
Model 344 scope mounted on a 
Savage .22 caliber bolt-action ri- 
fle. As I recall, the instrument 
was factory-corrected for paral- 
lax, as were other Weaver scopes 
of the period. 

Bill Weaver probably has long 
forgotten dictating the letter, but 
in my files I have a yellowed let- 
ter of technical information. In it 
he said, “The eyepiece’s focus will 
not affect parallax adjustment; 
the parallax adjustment in our 
present model scopes is sealed in, 
so that this adjustment will re- 
main permanently correct. It can 
never change unless the focus 
of the lenses change, which the 
permanently sealed adjustment 
makes impossible. The eyepiece 
focus for individual vision does 
not move the image focus in any 
way. This was just one of the 
many improvements since start of 
Weaver scope manufacture. 

A very popular performer was 
the Model 330S of World War II 
vintage. At the time, Weaver fur- 
nished two styles of mounts for 
this scope—a simple T bracket 
mount that attached to the left 
side of the rifle’s receiver with 
two screws, and a Type B mount 
consisting of two solid steel blocks 
with scope tube holding rings that 
mounted low and central over- 
bore and which fitted contours of 
barrel and receiver. 

I put a Model 330S with Type B 
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The Weaver V-22 Variable Power 
scope sight (3X to 6X), made express- 
ly for .22’s and other rifles of light 
recoil, is the latest model in a long 
line of famous telescopic sights. 


Slip-on lens caps provide excellent pro- 
tection for scope sights between periods 
of use; in an emergency accurate aim can 
be made right through their plastic panes. 





mount on a Savage Model 99 of 
290-3000 caliber. Sighted-in for 
200 yards, it was also deadly at 
other ranges. Bullets hit only .6 
of an inch high at 50 yards, 1.7 
inches high at 100 yards, 1.3 
inches high at 150 yards, and was 
low only 2.7 inches at 250, my rec- 
ords show. The combination pro- 
duced some memorable long- 
range kills. My only modification 
was later substitution of a Red- 
field Jr. mount for the Weaver 
Type B mount. 

The Army adopted the 2%%- 
power Weaver 330C scope—same 
optically as the 3308S, but with the 
less rugged, C-type thumb-screw 
style of windage and elevation ad- 
justments—for use on sniper ri- 
fles, as made by Remington under 
the official designation “U. S. Ri- 
fle, Caliber .30, M1903 A4.” The 
Redfield Jr. was the chosen 
mount. The combination per- 
formed best in the South Pacific 
area, where jungle growth re- 
duced average rifle range to 200 
yards or under. 

On most rifles factory-stocked 


for metallic sights, installation of 
a scope sight invariably raises the 
sight line considerably. If, in tak- 
ing aim, you do not naturally and 
immediately look through the 
center of the scope, or if your 
cheek is not supported by the 
comb of the stock, then you need 
to raise comb height to match the 
new, higher sighting plane. 


You can do this by either lacing 
on a cheek pad of correct height, 
or by installing and shaping a 
matching piece of walnut on the 
rifle stock’s comb, to make it 
higher and face supporting. 


Unless your face is properly 
supported by the comb of the 
stock, and steadiness of your 
aiming eye thereby aided, you 
won’t get much practical value 
from your scope sight. 


To help seal adjustment knob 
caps against entry of dust, dirt 
and moisture, Weaver adds a thin, 
neat neoprene gasket to each 
capped housing. These gaskets 
tend to create a tight seal when 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Hunting - Trials - Training 


Watching a field trial can be fun, 


especially if you understand the 


many important performance points 


By JIM FLOYD 


N SEVERAL occasions I have 

been forced, as a point of 
courtesy, to spend a Saturday af- 
ternoon watching a baseball game. 
I did not particularly enjoy the 
afternoon and would rather have 
been fishing or even mowing the 
lawn. In all probability I don’t en- 
joy baseball because I don’t un- 
derstand what it is all about; 
chances are I don’t understand 
the game because as a youngster 
I would rather fish than play ball. 
On the other hand, a baseball fan 
would probably find a field trial 
pretty dull stuff if he did not un- 
derstand what it was all about or 
properly appreciate quality sport- 
ing dogs at work. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
for watching a field trial, how- 
ever, there is one good rule of the 
thumb that will fit most any situ- 
ation regardless of the trial or the 
particular breed of dog. Chances 
are just as the baseball fan was at 
one time a baseball player, the 
man that derives the greatest 
pleasure from field trials, is the 
individual that owns sporting dogs 
or has in the past entered dogs in 
field trials. 

At one time I found that I was 
not obtaining the same degree of 
pleasure from fox hunting as did 
the other fox hunters. When I 
voiced this opinion to another fox 
hunter, his advice was to buy a 
fox hound. While I still haven’t 
purchased a fox hound, I have 
owned bird dogs, retrievers, coon 
hounds and beagles, and I find 
that I do enjoy attending field 
trials for these particular breeds 
more than I do the fox hound field 
trials. 


This, however, does not set a 
standard as to how a novice can 
attend a field trial and expect to 
receive any enjoyment from the 
venture. First and foremost, the 
viewer should have a basic knowl- 
edge of what is expected of a par- 
ticular type dog and if this knowl- 
edge has not been obtained in the 
hunting field, then the best place 
to search would be the trial pro- 
cedure as established by the gov- 
erning body of sporting dog field 
events. 


Retriever Field Trials 


THE PURPOSE of a non-slip re- 
triever trial is to determine the 
relative merits of retrievers in the 
field. Retriever field trials should 
therefore simulate as nearly as 
possible the conditions met in an 
ordinary day’s shoot. The func- 
tion of a retriever is to seek and 
retrieve “fallen” game when or- 
dered to do so. He should sit 
quietly, walk at heel, or assume 
any station designated by his han- 
dler until sent to retrieve. When 
ordered, a dog should retrieve 
quickly and briskly without un- 
duly disturbing too much ground 
and should deliver tenderly to 
hand. He should then await fur- 
ther orders. 

Accurate marking is of primary 
importance. A dog which marks 
the fall of a bird, uses the wind, 
follows a strong cripple, and will 
take direction from his handler, is 
of great value. The judges must 
judge the dog for sagacity, atten- 
tion, control, steadiness, nose, de- 
livery, courage, perseverance and 
style. 

While most retriever field trials 


use shackled mallard ducks for 
water tests, and shot pheasant or 
wing clipped pigeons on land 
tests, these dogs are expected to 
retrieve any type of game bird 
under all conditions and the 
judges and the field trial commit- 
tee have complete control over 
the trial mechanics and require- 
ments of each trial. 

Over the years there has been 
more or less a standard as to what 
is expected of dogs of a certain 
age and both handler and specta- 
tor can anticipate certain tests to 
fall within this category. It is, 
however, a wise judge that will 
measure the quality of the entry 
and establish tests within the ca- 
pability of the dogs running a par- 
ticular stake. 

In addition to the above stand- 
ards of performance, the novice 
should pick up a few pointers on 
field-trial manners and a tip or 
two on judging, plus what to look 
for in the way of sideline activity, 
if he is to enjoy the role of spec- 
tator right from the start. 

At a retriever field trial it is 
best to leave “Peaches” the pet 
poodle at home. Human specta- 
tors are more than welcome—but 
not spectator dogs. It is unfair to 
a competing dog if, just as a bird 
is shot for him, somebody’s pet 
goes yapping into the field. Most 
retrievers are jealous about their 
birds and I have seen some out- 
standing dog fights as the result 
of a loose dog at a field trial. 

While human spectators are 
welcome, they should respect the 
working dogs by keeping their 
mouths shut and not making loud 
noises while the dog is on the line 
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Many experienced spectators 
judge the performance of the 
dogs from the sidelines, and 
will help the novice by ex- 
plaining the trial standards. 


or actually retrieving. It’s not just 
talking, but almost any unnatural 
distraction. An automobile start- 
ing will distract a dog for a mo- 
ment and that moment may be 
the most important one in a trial 
when a difficult bird is shot. Field 
trial etiquette requires that an 
outstanding performance be ap- 
plauded, but not before the dog 
has completed the entire test and 
is on his way back from the line. 

Don’t pet the dogs. This sounds 
quite simple but almost anyone 
that loves dogs has a natural de- 
sire to rub the beast between the 
ears. This may not result in the 
loss of a finger but it may result in 
a dog being distracted to the point 
of losing a trial and be assured 
that your show of affection will 
not be appreciated by the dog’s 
owner. 

Above all, don’t criticize a 
man’s dog. You may make un- 
complimentary comments about 
his wife, his children, or his polli- 
tics, but don’t put the bad mouth 
on his dog, unless you may have 
one that is better and if it is bet- 
ter, it should be in the field trial. 

Field trial folks are not by any 
stretch of the imagination to be 
classified as gabby, but if there is 
anything you see that you don’t 
comprehend, then ask one of the 
handlers to explain. You will find 
that these folks that follow sport- 
ing dogs are some of the finest 
and that they will travel the extra 
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steps of friendship and courtesy in 
explaining their game if you dis- 
play sincere interest. 

There is an art to throwing a 
pheasant so that it will reach a 
designated spot before turning for 
the woods. It is important that it 
reach this spot as the trial judge 
has instructed the official gunners 
to drop the bird behind a certain 
patch of dog fennels. In retriever 
trials the birds are thrown in or- 
der to assure uniformity and it is 
up to the bird boys to throw the 
birds properly. This performance 
by the bird boys can provide a 
sideline activity for a spectator. 
The guns must not only be able to 
hit a bird in full flight, but be 
able to coordinate their shot in 
order that the bird falls in a given 
area. The teamwork between bird 
boys and gunners must be per- 
fect. There are always two gun- 
ners and even though both are ex- 
perts, they swallow their pride 
and both guns shoot. A field trial 
is not a shooting match but a trial 
for dogs. 

Talking the language of field 
trials is not always necessary, but 
understanding the same language 
is most important if you are to 
follow the conversation between 
dog handlers and trial officials. 


Glossary of Retriever Field 
Trial Terms 


A.K.C.—The American Kennel 
Club is often referred to by its ini- 


tials. All retriever trials are held 
under its jurisdiction and accord- 
ing to its rules and regulations. 

AREA OF THE FALL—tThe 
area, or vicinity, where the bird 
fell. Most good marking dogs hunt 
within a short distance of the spot 
where the bird was dropped. 

AMATEUR FIELD CHAM- 
PIONSHIP—To earn this title a 
retriever must win a total of 15 
points in stakes carrying cham- 
pionship points, and the handler 
must be an amateur. The title is 
sometimes abbreviated on pro- 
grams or pedigrees by the letters 
AFC—AFTC. 

AMATEUR ALL-AGE—The 
stake at a field trial in which all 
handlers must be amateurs. Ex- 
tremely advanced work is re- 
quired of the dogs. 

BAD FALL—A fall that has 
gone into extremely heavy cover, 
into a depression or bush. This 
term is used as a comparison be- 
tween the average fall of the se- 
ries and a particularly difficult 
fall. 

BULL DOG—A test in which 
the judges signal the gun to shoot 
another bird after a dog has 
picked up and is on his way in 
with the first bird. 

BLIND RETRIEVE—A 6 re- 
trieve in which a bird is hidden 
(either on land or water) at a 
spot that the handler is shown by 
the judges. The dog has not seen 

(Continued on page 30) 


FISHING 








Although fishing is a favorite form of 


relaxation, there are certain health 


hazards the wise angler will avoid 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


114qg0U NEED A REST,” says the 
doctor. “Take some time off 
and go fishing.” 

Fishing is supposed to be relax- 
ing, healthful and full of vita- 
mins. Generally it is but there 
are all kinds. 

Fellow I know has had a little 
heart trouble and the M.D. laid 
down the law. He told my friend 
to continue his usual routine and 
to go ahead and work all he want- 
ed to. He prescribed a conserva- 
tive diet and mild exercise. 

He finished with the order: 
“Lay off fishing!” 

What’s this? 

Well, the doctor knew that my 
friend’s fishing life is tied up com- 
pletely in breaking records. Ordi- 
nary fish don’t interest him and 
he goes big for the deep-sea busi- 
ness—hours of hauling, heaving 
and cranking in a hot sun on a 
rolling boat in an atmosphere of 
high excitement. That’s no place 
for a heart patient. There would 
be similar nervous strains, of 
course, if he fished solely for a 
record black bass. 

A lot of patients play a little 
game with their doctors—a game 
based entirely on careful misin- 
terpretation of the doctor’s plans 
for them. 

(This treatise on health and 
fishing is not as far-fetched as it 
seems at first. I have lots of in- 
quiries from people with some 
disability who want to fish with a 
minimum of physical and mental 
strain so I figure a little impartial 
discussion may not be amiss). 

A mountain deer hunter I know 
follows his doctor’s instructions to 
the letter. He has heart trouble 
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and the M.D., located in an office 
far from my friend’s deer hunt- 
ing, tries to visualize just how my 
buddy hunts. 

“Hunting won’t hurt you,” says 
the doctor. “Just don’t drag a 
deer.”’ 

Of course it’s really a slip of the 
tongue. The doctor simply means, 
“don’t strain unnecessarily.” 


But my friend happily misinter- 
prets the whole thing. He strug- 
gles up a mountainside with his 
pulse pounding and his lungs la- 
boring. He kills a deer, dresses it 
and then goes for help. In moun- 
tain country, most hunters work 
up hill so game can be brought 
out easily. Generally all that must 
be done with my buddy’s deceased 
deer is to start it sliding downhill 
in the snow and keep it from get- 
ting hung up. 


My friend is following doctor’s 
orders “to the letter.”’ And I drag 
his deer. 

Most Florida fishing is done 
from boats or solid ground and 
nearly any Florida fish can be 
pursued without great physical 
exertion. If excitement must be 
avoided, you’re a better judge of 
your own mental condition than 
anyone else. I have a bass fishing 
buddy who sits down in a cold 
sweat with the shakes every time 
he hooks a big one. He says he has 
a heart condition. If you get that 
excited, maybe you'd better 
watch it! 

As to physical strain: 

Most of our big outboard mo- 
tors have electric starters but 
with due respect to my motor- 
selling friends, the little buggers 


can wreck you if you’re not care- 
ful. 

Pulling a starter rope, for exam- 
ple, is a rather unusual form of 
exertion. In fact, there’s nothing 
else I can think of in everyday life 
that uses your muscles in exactly 
the same way. When a motor gets 
balky, 15 or 20 pulls leave me 
heaving like a windbroken horse 
and I’m sore the next day. 

Younger and huskier friends of 
mine feel the same way about it. 

If your boat’s big enough to 
stand up in you'll save wear and 
tear on your physique if you take 
a good stance and get your weight 
into a straight, underhand pull. 
Reaching back over your shoulder 
and yanking just any old way can 
wreck you. I know. 

It is seldom that a fishing re- 
sort dock hand works six months 
without hurting himself picking 
up, installing or carrying an out- 
board motor. I’m glad to see that 
some of the new fishing motors 
are being made easier to carry but 
the outboard motor is no handbag. 
It causes strained muscles, injured 
backs and bad falls. Most of this is 
through carelessness, of course. 
Planning your moves will prevent 
injuries. 

Rowing or paddling a boat is 
good healthful exercise. It can be 
mild or vigorous as the individual 
chooses. 

Actual casting with fresh water 
tackle is pretty mild effort if done 
right. It certainly isn’t an athletic 
event in the sense that some surf- 
casting is and most patients with 
mild disabilities will have no 
problems with it. 

One kind of fishing trip can be 
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hard on health. It’s the long, fast 
rush to distant waters, frantic 
fishing so as not to waste precious 
recreation time and a dash back 
home, tired, sleepy and full of 
more than accustomed food and 
drink. 

Many fishing parties made up 
of over-energetic men, are just 
like that. I wouldn’t say such 
pastime is relaxing or healthful. 

Other than over-exertion and 
excitement, about the only health 
hazard in Florida fishing is too 
much sun but I’m going to save it 
because I can write a whole col- 
umn about that. 


A BREAM FISHERMAN named Bob 
Cooper was pretty enthusiastic 
the other day about the results 
he’d had with small mollusks as 
bait. 

“Use a long-handled, fine-mesh 
net,” Cooper said, ‘and dredge up 
a batch of snails from the bottom. 
You can get the meat from them 
with any kind of fairly sharp 
point like the needle in the end of 
a fish stringer. 

“Chum a little with a few extra 
shells and then put some small 





pieces on little hooks. There’s 
nothing better for bream or shell- 
crackers.” 


A SHORT GAFF HOOK is handy 
for almost any fisherman, even if 
he’s operating in fresh water 
where his quarry isn’t likely to be 
big enough for a gaff. Now and 
then he’ll run into a gar or giant 
mudfish with which the hook is a 
help. 


A gaff hook is hard to carry 
without getting it stuck into 
something you don’t want it stuck 
into. For years I’ve toted them 
around with a bottle cork or a 
leather scabbard shoved over the 
point. Some have been built with 
latch-type protectors. 


This build-up is for the “Snap- 
Gaff,” made by RC products, St. 
Petersburg. It works on the same 
principle as a Harlem switchblade, 
except that a gaff hook comes out 
in place of a toadsticker. You re- 
lease the spring-loaded gaff with 
a button and it locks firmly in 
place. The handle is plastic. 

Now I don’t expect Snap-Gaff 
to replace the big, long-handled 


No over-exertion here! this family-type group isn’t wrench- 
ing any muscles, or overstraining any hearts. Slow trolling 
is much like still-fishing except that the scenery changes. 
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jobs used on deep-sea boats but it 
sure slides nicely into a tackle box 
and I believe this patented item 
should sell. 


Ir I COULD HAVE a custom-built 
fishing partner, I’d have him con- 
structed left-handed. The advan- 
tages are almost endless. 

A left-hander operates perfectly 
in conjunction with a right-hand- 
er when you're fishing from a boat 
along a shoreline. If the left side 
(port side to you salts) of the boat 
is moving along the shore, a lefty 
can be happy in the stern and can 
sideswipe if he feels like it while 
a right-hander fishes from the 
bow. Go the other way and they 
can change places and be equally 
happy. 

Also, a left-hander prefers to 
paddle on the other side of a ca- 
noe. 

Just don’t watch him, especially 
if he’s a fly-fisherman and pretty 
good at it. Itll drive you nuts! 


I HAVE REPEATEDLY made brief 
stabs at learning to cast left-hand- 
ed, fearing that at some time my 
right wing might succumb to one 
of various occupational diseases 
that afflict casters. 

Actually, it hasn’t gone too bad- 
ly. I can get along with a baitcast- 
ing rod fairly well—not accurately 
but with fairly few backlashes. A 
push-button spinning outfit isn’t 
too difficult. 

I can even work a fly rod rea- 
sonably well—but the compara- 
tively simple processes of han- 
dling fly line with the “wrong” 
hand completely defeats me. 

And if you’ve never tried to fish 
with your wrong hand and you’re 
srumbling about the awkward- 
ness of some novice you're trying 
to teach, just turn around and try 
it the other way. You may become 
tolerant all of a sudden. 


FLOATS, BOBBERS or “corks” be- 
long in the still or drift-fishing 
department and are sometimes 
scorned by advanced anglers who 
take them for granted (or rather 
let others take them for granted). 

(Continued on page 34) 













/1,T’S THE SAME WITH most game species, but even 

more so with doves. They will not stockpile from 
one season to the next. If the hunter isn’t allowed 
to harvest them, the game is purely and simply 
wasted.” 

So says Frank A. Winston, the Game Commission 
biologist who has, since 1949, worked on projects in- 
volving mourning doves in Florida. Most of his in- 
vestigations have been federally sponsored through 
the Pittman-Robertson Bill, the bill designed to aid 
states in putting more game before the hunting 
public. 

The mourning dove is considered a migratory spe- 
cies, and is subject to many variables, not the least 
of which is the federal government. Since the Mi- 
gratory Bird Act with England, Canada, and Mexico 
in 1919, the dove has been a federal ward. 

This position, however, does not prohibit the in- 
dividual states from investigating populations, 
movements, and management methods to increase 
the species. 

The mourning dove is relatively fortunate. It pre- 
fers open fields where it can keep an eye cocked for 
predators and where it can make a fast getaway un- 
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Behind-the-times regulations dictate that 


this game bird be underharvested 


NG DOVE 


By ART HUTT 


obstructed by trees and bushes. Early settlers very 
likely ignored the dove as the four-ounce weight 
made it unattractive as a food. But, as the settlers 
cleared the land, the doves increased. 


While it may seem a strange partnership between 
the development of heat-resistant cattle for use in 
south Florida and the welfare of our mourning 
doves, the bed-fellow relationship does exist. Lands 
cleared for these cattle have proved to be a great at- 
traction to doves. Not always to the hunter, how- 
ever, as many of these ranches prohibit hunting, or 
the hunter just doesn’t know about them. 


Throughout Florida, the general clearing, while 
detrimental to quail and other wildlife, has also 
benefitted doves. 

As a “dove state,” Florida’s annual 2,000,000 har- 
vest is second in the Southeast. Georgia normally 
accounts for the largest returns. 


As far as popularity goes, doves are the most- 
hunted of the migratories. Winston puts them at the 
top of the list in Florida, the reason being that they 
are so easy to hunt. Equipment can be as simple as 
a shotgun and a generous supply of shells. The aver- 
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age being about one bird per six shells, the ammu- 
nition companies rate doves pretty high, too. 

Florida’s native dove population is supplemented 
by northern birds which stream into the state from 
two flyways. Birds from the eastern state flyway 
arrive in flushes in October, stop in north Florida, 
then many of them wing on down to south Florida. 
These early-season birds provide the best hunting 
in the state, particularly in the north Florida coun- 
ties of Bay, Franklin, and Wakulla and in the south 
Florida counties of Dade, Broward, and Monroe. 

Other doves show up a little later, slipping into 
the state from the Midwest and Ohio Valley area 
flyways. The bulk of these birds light in south Flor- 
ida, but disperse quickly throughout the state fol- 
lowing the agricultural practices that appeal to 
them. 

The flushes of birds into Florida are entirely un- 
predictable as the weather and food in the northern 
states bear directly on these movements. One 
stormy year, the October birds lit in central Florida 
and supplied unprecedented hunting to the nim- 
rods of an otherwise mediocre dove-hunting area. 

After the October invasion, however, there are 
very few huntable doves in southern Florida. And 
this is the principle reason behind the split season; 
it gives the southern hunter some shooting. The 
early season has met with objections, particularly 
from quail hunters who claim that a gun in the field 
at that time leads to promiscuous shooting and 
threatens their sport. Winston’s research and gen- 


The mourning dove builds a rather flimsy nest, so 
skimpy at times the eggs show through from below. 


eral observations are to the contrary. In addition, 
with the year around rabbit season, a gun is legal in 
the field at all times. 

Doves, in addition to being an elusive target, have 
several other distinctions that set them apart from 
other birds. The whole family (rock doves, ground 
doves, etc.) can drink without raising their heads 
between sips. Daily water, by the way, is essential 
to a dove’s well-being. 

Mourning doves are the only game birds which 
breed in every state, and likewise, they are the only 
game birds which will nest five to six times in one 
season. Quail will nest repeatedly until a brood (or 
even one hatchling) is produced, then they’re satis- 
fied. But the dove keeps at it, regardless of success 
or failure. Fact is, some doves hatched early in the 
season will themselves become parents by late sea- 
son. 

In Florida, nesting starts as early as February, 
peaks in May and June, and declines into dormancy 
by October. This nesting is preceded by an unspec- 
tacular courtship which consists of a few acrobatics 
in the air, some billing, and a lot of cooing, the mo- 
notonous, funereal song sounding like something 
less than a love song. 

The “love-birds” stay together throughout the 
season, yet so far there seems to be no evidence to 
support the idea that they stay together any longer. 

Building of the nest is the weak spot in the dove’s 
life cycle. The male patiently gathers twigs, brings 
them to the female and she arranges them, usually 
ending up with a rickety lattice-work affair with no 
rim, very little lining, and so flimsy that the eggs 

(Continued on next page) 


Drawings By Wallace Hughes 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
often show through from below. The female may be 
a pretty bundle of fluff, but apparently she is a shift- 
less housewife. 

When the male brings a twig that doesn’t quite 
fit, the female places it to the best of her ability 
then they both, one on top of the other, attempt to 
press it down by their combined weights. Winston 
has seen this happen many times. This action appar- 
ently exhibits a “togetherness” that other birds 
lack. 

The nest site is not too important to the dove just 
as long as there is an unobstructed route in and out. 
Isolated trees around farmyards and suburban 
dwelling, particularly pine trees, are commonly pre- 
ferred. Nests may be from 10-to-30 feet above the 
ground. 

Within a day or so after nest completion, the fe- 
male lays two white and shiny eggs, slightly larger 
than those of a quail. Both doves share in the incu- 
bation, although the male seems to end up with 
most of the sitting. 

Fourteen days after the start of incubation, one 
bird hatches out. The second egg hatches the next 
day. 

For the first few days, the hatchlings are fed a 
mixture of tiny seeds and pigeon milk—a secretion 
from glands alongside both parents’ crops. The 
young doves stick their beaks into their parent’s 
beak, sometimes one on each side, and the adult bird 
regurgitates the mixture at a rate sufficient to sup- 
ply the need. In a few days the milk is cut off and 
the youngsters go on a seed diet. 
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Mourning doves probably suf- 
fer the greatest crippling 
loss among game birds. Al- 
though the use of retrievers 
is encouraged, the law says 
that the dog must be leashed 
until after firing the shot. 


By the eleventh or twelfth day after hatching, the 
immature birds are flying and seeking their own 
food, frequently in the company of other young 
doves. 

This portion of the cycle—from nest building by 
the parents to leaving of the nests by the young 
birds—takes about 33 days and explains how an in- 
dustrious pair can get off from five to six broods a 
season. 

In the mourning dove, egg-to-flying-bird mortal- 
ity is extremely high. Sloppy nest building and high 
winds are mainly responsible, while bluejays and 
the nighttime raids of flying squirrels take their toll, 
too. 


The natural mortality figures on birds up to one 
year old are startling. Only 20-to-30% of the doves 
survive to become two-year olds; out of every 100 
birds, then, 70 to 80 die the first year. Of this huge 
percentage, Winston’s figures show that only 4 per- 
cent die by the gun. The remainder of the percent- 
age is accounted for by natural causes—disease, 
predators, weather, or accident (flying into poles, 
wires, windows, etc.). 


Among game birds, mourning doves suffer the 
biggest crippling loss. Their shifty, 60-mile-per-hour 
speed makes them a hard target to fit into a shot- 
gun’s pattern. Exact figures are impossible, but 
Winston calculates that there is probably one bird 
crippled for every four brought to the bag. Game 
commission members encourage the use of retriev- 
ers but the law states that the dog must be leashed 
until the shot has been fired. 
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Dove hunting has been helped 
by the clearing of lands for 
pasture, and the planting of 
crops which, when harvested, 
leaves food on the ground to 
attract the doves. Baiting 
fields, however, is_ illegal. 


There are several arguments for a more liberal 
season and bag limit but surely the mortality figure 
could be the clincher. As the biologists repeat over 
and over again, it is much more sensible to harvest 
the supply than to let it fall dead of natural causes 
and of interest only to ants, maggots, and carrion 
beetles. 

But alas, the state biologists’ hands are tied. The 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife (a bureau of 
the Fish and Wildlife service) dictates the terms. 

Every year a “coo-count” is taken in each state of 
the dove’s whole eastern range. Simultaneously, in 
each state 20 predetermined routes (each 20 miles 
long) are driven by state, federal, university, and 
graduate-student personnel. A three-minute stop is 
made at every mile to listen for the cooing doves. 
The count begins at dawn. 

The count of the cooing birds plus a visual count 
is relayed to the Bureau and the season and bag 
limit are worked out from these figures. The result 
is a valid index of the number of mourning doves in 
the eastern states. 

Usually the Bureau allows 70 half days of hunt- 
ing, these half days to fall in a specified time. Last 
season it was between September 1 and January 15. 
The limit was ten birds. This, then, is the frame- 
work within which all states must work. It is also 
specified that the half days must begin at noon so 
the unscrupulous hunter can’t collect two bag limits 
in one day. There seems to be some truth in the idea 
that doves are easier to shoot in the early morning 
when they are hungry and moving around, although 
there seems to be no logic in the idea that the dove 
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hunter is greedy to the point where two limits 
would interest him. The national hunter average 
doesn’t affect the population much—this average 
hunter goes out four times a year, takes four birds 
per hunt. 

The federal framework does not take into account 
the 70-to-80% mortality of the dove, and thereby 
allows the largest portion of the population to go 
unharvested and wasted. And, since three fourths 
of Florida’s dove population are native, it would 
also appear that the bird should be more important 
in this status than as a migratory and under federal 
control. 

Winston’s opinion is that a 90-day season (or 100) 
would avoid confusion, and give more opportunity 
to the hunter. As it is now, the split season is the 
best that can be done under the present federal reg- 
ulations. The early season is tailored to the October 
influx of birds: the later seasons are designed to 
provide the most weekends of hunting and afford 
Christmas vacationing students to bang away at a 
few. 

Winston goes on the theory that if the “birds 
aren’t there, you can’t shoot them.” He’d also sug- 
gest a gradual relaxation of the bag limit in an ef- 
fort to “reap the harvest but leave the seed.” 

Actually, the biologists know that it would be ex- 
tremely difficulty to overshoot doves even under the 
most liberal of regulations. Too much hunting pres- 
sure in one area burns them out and they speedily 
move elsewhere. When a population reduces be- 
yond a point, the law of diminishing returns step in; 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
the hunter coming home with a light bag time after 
time soon puts his shotgun in the corner and forgets 
it. Doves discover ‘natural sanctuaries” on the cat- 
tle lands or even at bird feeders in cities and sub- 
urbs where they are safe from the shotgun’s pellets. 
And, happily, a dove’s four-ounce weight does not 
appeal to the commercial meat hunter any more 
than it did to the early settler. Add to these safe- 
guards the difficulty in hitting this feathered speed 
merchant, and you have several good reasons why 
it would be difficult to decimate a dove population. 

In 1954 Winston authored a Technical Bulletin on 
the Status, Movement and Management of the 
Mourning Dove in Florida (the Southeast Wildlife 
Society voted it the best of all 1954 Bulletins) as a 
culmination of a series of Pittman-Robertson proj- 
ects. Since then he has continued his work, still fed- 
erally sponsored, on census, trapping and banding 
for movements, inventory, management techniques, 
and contact with the hunters in the field to examine 
the birds for age and sex. 

Certain management practices have improved the 
lot of the dove in Florida. There’s the clearing of 
land for pasture and the planting of crops, which, 
when harvested, leave enough food on the ground 
to attract doves. At the Game Management areas 
which have open lands, crops such as browntop mil- 
let are planted, harvested, and the area opened to 
the public for dove hunting. At the Cecil M. Webb 
Wildlife Management Area last year, for example, 
over 7,000 doves were shot. 
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Last year, too, twenty-five Public Hunting Dove 
Areas were planted in browntop millet and combine 
peas on a cost-share basis with the landowner. After 
harvest, hunters paid $2.00 per day to hunt. 

Doves are 9912% graniverous. Among the wild of- 
ferings they prefer are the seeds of ragweed, crotons, 
and various grasses. In cultivated foods, their taste 
runs to corn, millets, peanuts, chufas, and field peas. 

Because of their liking for weeds seeds, doves are 
usually considered a farmer’s friend but their ac- 
tions are sometimes not angelic. When flocks of 
them cloud newly seeded pastures, cattlemen are 
less than happy. Newly sprouted tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers appeal, too, much to the consternation of 
Florida vegetable growers. 

As a word of advice, dove hunters should be cau- 
tious regarding the fields over which they hunt. A 
federal agent may appear at your elbow and inform 
you that you are hunting over a baited field. With 
sad consequences. 

Last year it was legal to hunt over fields in which 
there was a “natural agricultural planting or har- 
vest.” This year the phrase reads “valid agricultural 
practice.” The interpretation is up to the judge, or 
the arresting officer. Investigation might be worth- 
while. 

Florida’s dove population is directly dependent 
on the weather during the peak nesting seasons— 
June and July in the north, May and June in the 
south. Of the 2,000,000 birds harvested in Florida 
annually, 14% million are accounted for in the early 
season. This early season kill has considerable merit 
as it utilizes many of the birds which would be lost 
through the natural mortality. While there is an ad- 
mitted kill of parents in this early season, holding 
the season off until all fledglings are in the air 
would result in a much greater loss of adult birds. 

To keep a finger on the pulse of dove populations, 
birds are banded, and hunters requested to turn in 
the bands whenever collected. Hunters have coop- 
erated fully, and turn-ins are considered a reliable 
yardstick by which the kill can be measured. Band 
returns average 3 out of 100. The other 97 bands 
“disappear” in the natural mortality. 

Doves migrate at night and apparently move 
right along. Winston has banded birds in north 
Florida in one afternoon, and had these birds show 
up in traps the next morning in Key West. 

There appears to be no great alarm regarding the 
mourning dove’s future in Florida. Research and 
management methods are keeping abreast of any 
difficulties these birds may have. The area in which 
the injustice lies is in the man-made, somewhat ar- 
chaic regulations which say that the bulk of these 
birds must be wasted through natural death rather 
than be harvested by the sportsman. @ 


This is the seventh in a series of articles dealing 
with Florida‘s Game Management Division and related 
Federal Aid (P-R) programs, “For Better Hunting.” 
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considerable information 


for researchers 


By YVONNE KITHEN 


Bearing little resemblance to the injured fawn of 1960, 
Dolly became the first mother at the deer research unit. 


HE University of Florida Deer 

Unit established in 1960 with 
the cooperation of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is contributing important 
information on deer health and 
nutrition while providing a home 
for many deer which would have 
had little or no chance for surviv- 
al in the wild. 

The majority of the deer in the 
herd, now numbering 55 animals, 
were brought in as fawns by 
members of the Game Commis- 
sion. Many of these fawns needed 
veterinary treatment after run- 
ins with everything from a mov- 
ing hay-baler to barbed wire and 
stray bullets. One of the first of 
these, Dolly, bears little resem- 
blance today to the tiny fawn 
which arrived in August 1960 
with a jaw so badly fractured by a 
rifle bullet that she couldn’t even 
drink from a bottle. Because of 
her slow start, she has remained 
small and still has a crooked jaw, 
but late last summer she became 
the first of our hand-raised fawns 
to become a mother. 


Unit 


Specialized studies provide 


Sally, a yearling, has only a 
slightly crooked hind leg to re- 
mind us of the mower which near- 
ly cut off that leg when she was 
less than a week old. All of the 
injured and orphaned babies 
brought in have been hand-raised 
and handled daily to keep them 
as tame as possible, and many of 
them became parents for the first 
time this spring. 


The herd was originally estab- 
lished with eight, wild-trapped 
adult deer to study the sickling 
phenomenon of deer red blood 
cells. In man, this same phenom- 
enon (the formation of sickle- 
shaped red blood cells under cer- 
tain laboratory conditions) 
causes Sickle Cell Anemia which 
is often fatal. 


This study being conducted by 
Dr. W. Jape Taylor and Dr. Hy- 
ram Kitchen has established that 
the blood of most white-tailed 
deer does sickle, but no ill effect 
has been connected with sickling 
in the deer. The next question, 
which is now under investigation, 





This study is supported by Public Health Service Grant H-5004. Dr. W. Jape Taylor is Associate 
Professor, Department of Medicine, University of Florida. Mr. Hyram Kitchen, D.V.M., is Research 
Associate, Departments of Medicine and Biochemistry, College of Medicine, University of Florida, 


Gainesville. 
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is how this trait is inherited. This 
investigation has led to the forma- 
tion of a breeding herd which has 
also provided an ideal situation 
for the study of the effects of 
breeding, nutrition and age upon 
Florida white-tailed deer. 


The new expanded deer unit, 
completed in spring 1963, in- 
cludes a large pole-type barn 
housing 23 individual pens, sev- 
eral large breeding lots, a number 
of smaller holding and fawning 
pens, an isolation barn for sick ar- 
rivals, and a feed barn. The big 
barn has a central aisle equipped 
with feed doors directly above the 
hog-type feeders in each pen 
which allows the deer to be fed 
without being disturbed. 


Each of the large breeding lots 
provides natural surroundings for 
as many as six does and one buck 
with the original cover and trees 
left for shade and_ protection. 
Since all of the animals are main- 
tained for life and are only han- 
dled to take blood samples and 
measurements, every effort is 
made to keep them undisturbed 
and to avoid injuries. When han- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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RECREATION AREA 
CONSTRUCTED BY - 
WALTON COUNTY 

(IN COOPERATION WITH THE 
FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH 
WATER FISH COMMISSION 
AN ACCELERATED PUBLIC 
WORKS PROJECT 
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The newly created Juniper Lake, covering about 665 acres, 
is located four miles north of DeFuniak Springs, Walton 
County. It was built solely as a fishing and outdoor rec- 
reation area by the county and the Soil Conservation 
Service. It was stocked and is managed by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, as a Fish Management Area. 
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For Better Fishing 


Juniper 


HE FourTH OF JULY came on May 25th this year in 
ican County. At least the crowd of 14,000 and 
the cheery atmosphere resembled an Independence 
Day celebration as northwest Florida’s newest fish 
management area, Juniper Lake, was opened to 
public fishing. 

Fishermen came from Marianna, from Dothan, 
from Pensacola, and other towns—and from all ap- 
pearances their trips were certainly worthwhile. 
The 416 persons checked at the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s creel census stations 
around the lake hauled away 2,400 pounds of fish 
for an average of over 54% pounds each. 

Based on this information fishery biologists esti- 
mated that the total catch for the big day slightly 
exceeded 8,000 pounds. That’s four tons of good 
eatin’! 

Channel catfish were caught all over the place. 
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Bluegill, warmouth, and shellcracker filled out most of the 
mixed panfish catches. Almost all the anglers fished the 
lake with cane poles and worms, which helped explain 
the small numbers of bass reported by the opening day crowd. 


PHOTO STORY BY GENE SMITH 


Lake 


One lady, under cover of the early morning fog, 
slipped quietly down to a small pool at the back of 
the dam ’neath the overflow pipe and soon caught a 
limit string. Of course the word soon got around and 
she got lots of company. 

Several people, fishing from shore and boat, had 
limit catches of channel cats within an hour after 
the 5:30 A. M. opening gun sounded. 

At least nine tagged “money” fish were reportedly 
caught before the day was through. These were fish 
with cash awards on their heads for the lucky 
anglers, tagged in connection with the 1964 Florida 
Fishing Derby sponsored by Schlitz Brewing Com- 
pany. 

Funds for construction of the roads and public 
facilities were shared by the county and federal 
governments on a 50-50 basis under the Accelerated 
Public Works program. @ 
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Photo By Bill Hansen 


The fascination and challenge of the bow is so strong that 
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once a hunter makes a big-game kill with bow and arrow, 


he seldom returns to the other types of hunting 


THEY RE 





HAPPY 
LOT 








By EDMUND McLAURIN 


T THE MOMENT, Florida bowhunters are a happy 
lot. . . . They should be. 

Although no doe deer can be hunted this season, 
Florida archers can look forward to plenty of hunt- 
ing activity. Four special archery hunts are sched- 
uled. 

The first of the special seasons opens on the Cit- 
rus Wildlife Management Area, Saturday, October 
17, with every day bowhunting through November 
1. Thereafter, weekend hunting only will be ob- 
served, beginning November 7 and continuing 
through December 6. The Thanksgiving Holidays, 
November 26-27, will also be open. All archery ac- 
tivity in the Citrus Area will be concluded well 
ahead of the scheduled special gun hunts. 

The second big bowhunting period is set for the 
Eglin Wildlife Management Area in Northwest 
Florida, starting Saturday, October 24, with daily 
hunting through November 8. 

When these two extended seasons have run their 
course, there will be two special post season hog 
hunts, one on the acreage comprising the Fisheating 
Creek Management Area and the other on the 
Guano River Wildlife Management Area. Activity 
opens on the Fisheating Creek Area January 16 and 
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continues for three weekends. The Guano Area sea- 
son slightly overlaps, opening January 23, but con- 
tinuing for five consecutive weekends... . 

During the first calendar months of this year, offi- 
cers of the Florida Bowhunters’ Council unsuccess- 
fully waged a determined, but needless and un- 
timely, fight to set aside the popular Citrus Game 
Management Area exclusively for bowhunting. 

The effort was needless because it is a generally 
acknowledged fact that the acreage, purchased with 
public monies, is legally tied in with obligated mul- 
tiple use. Under law, no one group can claim exclu- 
sive use of the natural recreational features of the 
acreage; in fact, under its long-range development 
and practical management plan, the owning Florida 
Forest Service merely has a memorandum agree- 
ment with the Game Commission regarding use of 
the acreage for controlled public hunting. 

In companion vein, the movement failed to appeal 
to public sentiment. That fact was indicated by the 
overwhelming statewide majority vote recorded 
against the proposal. 

Even the bowhunters were not in complete ac- 
cord. Many felt that the expended time and effort 
could better have been devoted to trying to open up 
new acreage to bowhunting, especially some of the 
large land tracts controlled by Florida timber and 
phosphate mining interests, under a practical coop- 
erative plan like California bowhunters enjoy. 

In serious preparation for the forthcoming bow- 
hunting season, numerous field archery practice 
tournaments are being held throughout the state. In 
addition, there have been recent invitational wild 
hog hunts and wing-shooting of pheasants in coop- 
eration with landowners. 

Whereas Florida bowmen once favored hunting 
bows pulling from 55 to 65 pounds, the majority of 
bows now used draw somewhere between 40 and 50 
pounds. The lighter bow, it has been found, permits 
greater mastery and gives more shooting pleasure, 
yet has ample power. 

Another discovery has been that short-limb bows, 
like the famous B&B “Little John,” are more easily 
handled amid thick brush and for kneeling shots 
than one of 62 or 66 inches overall length. 

Also, when they first turned to bow and arrow 
hunting as an organized participant sport, Florida’s 
bowhunters invariably placed bow selection ahead 
of arrow quality. Now, they realize that the reverse 
is true. 

While fast-recovery, recurve style bows are still 
preferred design, the archers have learned that the 
most important part of their equipment is the arrow 
that does the killing. 


The most important part of the bowhunter’s equip- 
ment is arrows of high quality. Arrows of the be- 
ginner are usually too cheap, too long, too heavy. 
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Arrows should be matched (or spined) to bow 
weight, be as nearly identical as possible and be of 
correct length for the archer’s normal full draw. The 
usual mistakes of the beginner are in purchasing 
arrows too cheap, too long and too heavy... . 

Arrow sharpness is extremely important, because 
at moment of release the power of the bow is trans- 
ferred to the arrow, and killing power is tied in with 
sharpness of the broadhead point. The point can be 
flat, or three or four-edged, but whatever the style, 
it must be sharp. 

Some bowmen like to whet arrow point edges on 
an oilstone to such keenness that they can shave the 
hair on their arms; others prefer to use a small file 
as sharpening agent, since a file tends to leave 
countless tiny sawtooth cutting edges. 

A sharp arrow will often pass completely through 
a deer shot at 35 yards and under, the field of flight 
over which most shots are realized. If dull, an arrow 
is apt to merely wound superficially and give very 
little penetration. .. . 

In bowhunting, loss of arrows that miss targets is 
common occurrence—and expensive. A good hunt- 
ing arrow costs from two to three dollars. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that most bowmen adopt a 
personal color crest to help identify their arrows. 

There is often hastily voiced claim that the arrow 
—one of the most lethal missiles ever devised by 
man for killing his uncooperative kin—is unreliable 
and relatively ineffective as a killer of four-footed 
big game. Not so! 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

In our own modern age, the feathered shaft has 
accounted for such tough species as grizzly bear, 
moose, lion, tiger and elephant. Art Young, Howard 
Hill, Fred Bear and Bill Negley are a few who have 
earned fame as big game hunters, using the bow and 
arrow as chosen weapon. 

Underestimating the potential deadliness of the 
bow and arrow as a big game weapon usually stems 
from misunderstanding the weapon’s killing princi- 
ple, as compared with that of a bullet fired from a 
high powered rifle. 

A fast, well designed bullet kills largely by shock 
to an animal’s nervous system, by hydraulic shock 
to arterial and brain fluids and combined destruc- 
tion of tissue, including created hemorrhage. 

The heavier the bullet, the greater its impact ve- 
locity, penetration and expansion, the quicker it 
kills—as a rule. With some very high velocity cali- 
bers, firing properly shaped bullets, it is even possi- 
ble to make killing or almost instantly disabling hits 
in non-vital body areas, simply by bringing about 
sufficient nerve and hydraulic shock. 

The much slower traveling arrow, with its razor 
sharp cutting edges, on the other hand, kills primar- 
ily from created hemorrhage. True, there is some 
shock on impact, but not in comparison with the 
effect of a high velocity bullet. Unless a nerve cen- 
ter is struck, it may take several seconds or minutes 
for fatal hemorrhage to develop. Meanwhile, the 
doomed animal may put considerable added distance 
between himself and the hunter. 

It is a wise bowman who, unable to find a released 
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Shooting from a high eleva- 
tion tree-stand calls _ for 
special aiming techniques. 
Most bowmen over-shoot the 
targets—even close’ ones. 


Pre-season practice on a deer 
figure target amid natural habi- 
tat is recommended. Shoot at 
close range at first; then, in- 
crease distance until you can 
score vital hits from 35 yards. 





arrow, assumes he has made a hit and takes time to 
follow the escape path of a fleeing target for a con- 
siderable distance. He is apt to suddenly come on an 
expired animal, even when there has been no blood 
trail to follow or belief of a hit, as encouragement. 

In your hunting, keep in mind the bow and arrow 
essentially is a close range weapon; even Howard 
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Hill repeatedly says he can’t be certain of hits at 
ranges beyond fifty yards. For most bowmen, thirty- 
five yards is recommended maximum range; beyond 
that, outright misses or undesirable wounding of 
game can be expected. But any bowman who can 
place his arrows within an imaginary 12-inch square 
imposed over a deer’s vitals will sooner or later 
check out a deer kill. 

Most misses—especially among shooters who use 
the instinctive style of aiming—are caused by in- 
accurately estimating shooting ranges in brush or 
over varying terrain. Likewise, those who hunt 
from tree-stands find that they tend to overshoot 
their target. 

To obtain accuracy over known distances, many 
bowmen who hunt at ground level are now measur- 
ing off and marking 20 and 30 yard shooting lanes in 
different directions from their chosen place of con- 
cealment. Those who hunt from tree-stands, and 
who face the added problem of shooting downward 
at a sharp angle, find it helpful to sight-in on vari- 
ous ground objects, via trial shots, after occupying 
their elevated hideouts. 

Even so, little things and just plain luck can de- 
cide hunting situations. In the aggregate, the bow- 
hunter will make more mistakes than the quarry 
hunted. 

Slight, unnoticed change in either arrow nocking 
point or release-hand anchor point can result in a 
wild shot. Improper eye position in relation to bow- 
string lineup is another often unsuspected cause. 
The slight noise of the released bowstring can alert 
game in time to effectively react with avoiding 
movement. The bowman may either shoot too 
quickly or fail to follow through in his aim and ar- 


Pieces of Kamo netting 
draped over old beach 
umbrellas offer  excel- 
lent blinds. Camouflage 
clothing is a_ definite 
help to the bowhunter. 
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row release. An unseen twig or fluttering leaf may 
offer just enough resistance to deflect the whizzing 
arrow. 

But there are occasions when the bowman does 
everything right, and when Lady Luck smiles affec- 
tionately; then, the enjoyment and challenge of 
the longbow reach never-to-be-forgotten fulfill- 
ment. It is said that once a hunter makes a big-game 
kill with bow and arrow, he can never again be de- 
pended upon to be faithful to gun hunting. No mat- 
ter how much he loves gun hunting, the fascination 
and challenge of the bow will persist. 


Can an archer successfully compete against rifle- 
men and shotgunners? The answer is definitely 
“No!” The two phases of field activity are not com- 
patible; bowhunters forced to simultaneously hunt 
an area in competition with gun hunters would be 
hopelessly handicapped. The gun hunters would 
have greatly superior accuracy and firepower and 
at longer ranges. Further, hunting techniques would 
be quite different and sometimes in conflict. 


The wearing of camouflage clothing definitely 
helps the bowhunter blend in with the country 
hunted and permits a closer stalk, but from sad ex- 
perience bowmen have learned that camouflage at- 
tire is not sufficient unto itself. Quite often a flash 
of sunlight reflected from the highly varnished sur- 
faces of a bow being raised to shooting position will 
spook game into undelayed get-away flight. To 
overcome this disadvantage, it is now customary to 
either slip a Kamo cloth bowsock over each limb of 
the bow or give the bow non-reflective camouflage 
painting. Some bowhunters even paint their arrows. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Northwest 


Florida 


Third District 


1964-65 Hunting Season 


DEER: November 21]-January 17. Hunting permitted everyday. SPECIAL SEASON: 
Okaloosa, Walton, Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties—November 21-December 6; 
and December 19-January 3. NO OPEN SEASON in Washington and Holmes Counties. 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 21-January 17. Hunting permitted everyday. 
No fall season on Eglin Field. SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 27-April 11 one- 
half hour before sunrise to 12 noon. 


QUAIL: November 21-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 
SQUIRREL: November 21-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 
APALACHICOLA National Forest Bear Hunt; Sept. 21 to Nov. 7, 1964. 


SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREA HUNTS 


EGLIN AREA: Archery Hunt Oct. 24 through Nov. 8, 1964 
Antlerless Deer Hunt, Jan. 9, 1965, Special Air Force permit required. 


POINT WASHINGTON Raccoon and Fox Hunts, Seminole Hills Tract in Bay County, 
guns prohibited, Sept. 26 to Nov. 8, 1964; Jan. 16 to May 23, 1965. The tract 
north of State Road 30 to West Bay and east of State Road 79 closed Nov. 21 
through Jan. 17, open remainder of the year. 














Central Florida 


Fifth District 


DEER: November 14-January 3. Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
closed except during first 9 days and between November 25 
and November 29 AND between December 23 and January 3. 
Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the District lying 
south of State Road 50 and west of St. Johns River. 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 14-January 3. Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed except during first 9 days and No- 
vember 25 through November 29 AND December 23 through 
January 3. Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the 
District lying south of State Road 50 and west of St. Johns 
River. SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 13-March 28, south 
of State Road 50 and in that portion of the Richloam Wildlife 
Management Area lying north of State Road 50. March 27- 
April 11, north of State Road 50. One-half hour before sun- 
rise to 12 noon. 


QUAIL: November 14-February 28. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed except during first 9 days and November 25 
through November 29, AND December 23 through January 3. 
Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the District 
lying south of State Road 50 and west of St. Johns River. 


SQUIRREL: November 14-February 28. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed except during first 9 days and November 25 
through November 29, AND December 23 through January 3. 
Hunting permitted everyday in that portion of the District 
lying south of State Road 50 and west of St. Johns River. 


SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREA HUNTS 
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FLORIDA’S FIVE 
DISTRICTS FOR 
HUNTING AND TRAPPING 





CITRUS AREA: Archery Hunts Oct. 17 to Nov. 1, 1964; and week-ends only there- 
after through Dec. 6. Also open Nov. 26 and 27. 


CITRUS Gun Hunt: Dec. 12 & 13, 1964; Jan. 1, 2 & 3, 1965. 
CITRUS Quail Hunt: Jan. 9 through Feb. 28, 1965, week-ends only. 


GUANO RIVER Archery Hog Hunt: Jan. 23, 24, 1965; Jan. 30, 31, 1965; Feb. 6, 
tT, 4965: Feb. 13, 14, 1965: Feb. 20; 21,1965. 
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Regulations—Summary 





In Dixie, Levy, and Gilchrist Counties and in the portion of the Steinhatchee Wildlife 
Management Area lying within Lafayette County, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays 
shall be closed except during the first 9 days and November 25 through November 
29, and December 23 through January 3. 


Northeast DEER: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday except as indicated. 
SPECIAL SEASON: Gilchrist County—-November 14-November 22 only. NO OPEN 
SEASON—Bradford County. 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday ex- 
cept as indicated. NO OPEN SEASON for turkey in Alachua, Bradford, and Madison 


ca 
Fi d Counties. SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 27-April 11. Hunting permitted every- 
OF 6 | day one-half hour before sunrise to 12 noon. NO SPRING GOBBLER SEASON in Ala- 
chua, Bradford, Madison, and Levy Counties. 
QUAIL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday except as indicated. 


Second District SQUIRREL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday except as indi- 
cated. 


SPECIAL HUNTS—National Forest Bear Hunt; Osceola National Forest, Sept. 21, 
1964 to Nov. 7, 1964. 





DEER: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday, except DeSoto, Hardee, 
Manatee, and Sarasota counties which will be open for deer hunting from Nov. 14 
through Nov. 22, only. 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday. South 
SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 13 to March 28 south of State Road 50; March 

27 to April 11 in Hernando County north of State Road 50. One-half hour before 

sunrise to 12 noon. 


QUAIL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. = 
SQUIRREL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. Florida 
SPECIAL REGULATIONS: The use of rifles is prohibited in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee 

and Sarasoto Counties except .22 rimfire rifles may be used other than for taking 

deer or bear. The use of dogs in DeSoto, Hardee, Manatee and Sarasota Counties shall First District 

be limited to bird dogs, retrievers, and slow trail hounds. The use of running hounds 


or any other dog that can reasonably be considered a dog usable for running deer is 
specifically prohibited. 


SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AREA HUNTS 
FISHEATING CREEK Archery Hog Hunts: Jan. 16, 17, 1965; Jan. 23, 24, 1965; 
Jan: 30, 31, 1965. 





DEER: November 14-January 3. Hunting permitted everyday. No deer hunting on 
verg dd eS Florida Keys of Monroe County. 


TURKEY: FALL SEASON: November 14-January 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 
SPRING GOBBLER SEASON: March 13-March 28 one-half hour before sunrise to 12 


Region ~: 


QUAIL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 


Fourth District SQUIRREL: November 14-February 28. Hunting permitted everyday. 














Bag Limits QUAIL: 12 per day, not more than 24 
in possession. 
DEER (Buck): | per day, 2 per season 
GRAY SQUIRREL: 10 per day, not more 
TURKEY: Nov., Dec., Jan., 2 per day, 3 than 20 in possession. 
per season, either sex. March- 
April Season, gobblers only, 1 FOX SQUIRREL: 2 per day, not more 


per day, 2 per season. than 4 in possession. 
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ALL REGULATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
IN CASE OF EMERGENCIES 


HOLIDAYS AND OPENING AND CLOSING DAYS—During any season or in any 
locality where specified individual days of the week are closed to hunting for any 
species, such days shall be open on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and New 
Year's Day. The Opening Day and the Closing Day for any species is always open 
for that species. Whenever Christmas Day or New Year’s Day falls on a Sunday, the 
Monday immediately following such Sunday shall be open. 


BEAR HUNTING-—The bear is a game animal and may be taken only during the open 
season for taking of deer, and during managed bear hunts. No open season in Ocala 
National Forest. 


WILD HOGS—Declared as game animals in specified Wildlife Management Areas, 
and in Palm Beach and Alachua counties. Wild hogs may be taken during the open 
season designated for each Area. BAG LIMITS: ONE (1) Per Day; TWO (2) Per 
Season; Except FOUR (4) Per Season on Camp Blanding Management Area. 


SEX EVIDENCE-—Evidence of the sex, along with the heads, must remain on the 
carcasses of ALL DEER—and TURKEY during the Spring Gobbler Season—while in 
camp or forest. DOES, or BUCKS with less than 5-inch antlers, taken during special 


General 


Shooting Hours 


Resident Game—From one-half hour 
before sunrise to one-half hour after 
sunset. 


Mourning Dove—From 12-noon to sun- 
set. 


Other Migratory Game — Waterfowl, 
Marsh Hen (rails and gallinules), Wood- 
cock and Snipe, from sunrise until sun- 
set. 


“ANY DEER” Hunts, must be tagged by Hunt Official. 





A $5.00 Public Hunting Area Permit, 
in addition to regular hunting license, is 
necessary to hunt on most Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas. Such Permits are secured 
from any County Judge, or authorized 
sub-agent, in the state. 


Special Hunt Permits, as outlined in 
the Management Area summary, are re- 
quired, in addition to regular hunting 
license, to hunt on Eglin Field, Cecil M. 
Webb and Citrus Wildlife Management 
Areas; and for special bear and archery 
hunts. Special hunt permits are obtained 


as listed in the summary. 


Hunters must check in when entering, 
and check out and report their kill when 
leaving, at designated checking stations 
on Wildlife Management Areas where 
such stations are maintained. On all other 
areas, hunters are requested to have their 
deer and turkey checked at the hunt 
headquarters. 


Special Management Area Hunts 


Preceding Page 
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Florida's Wildlife 


1. Blackwater Wildlife Management Area, Santa Rosa and Okaloosa Counties, in two phases, 
November 21 to December 6, and December 19 to January 17. Turkey hunting permitted during 
the break. Open to quail and squirrel hunting to February 28. Special turkey ‘gobbler only” 
season, March 27 to April 11. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Quail, Squirrel. 


2. Eglin Field Air Force Reservation, Santa Rosa, Okaloosa and Walton Counties, in two phases, 
November 21 to December 6, and December 19 to January 3. Special turkey ‘‘gobbler only’ 
season, March 27 to April 11. Best Hunting: Deer, Quail. 


3. Roy S. Gaskin Wildlife Management Area, Calhoun, Bay and Gulf Counties, November 21 to 
January 17. Open to quail hunting to February 28. Special turkey ‘gobbler only’’ season, March 
27 to April 11. Best Hunting: Deer, Quail. 


4. Apalachee Wildlife Management Area, Jackson County, November 2] to January V7. Hunting 
permitted Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sundays. Best Hunting: Duck, Quail, Dove, 
Snipe, Turkey. 


5. Liberty Wildlife Management Area, Apalachicola National Forest, Liberty County, November 
21 to January 17. Special gobbler season March 27 to April 11. Best Hunting: Deer, Bear, 
Squirrel. 


6. Leon-Wakulla Wildlife Management Area, Apalachicola National Forest, Leon and Wakul- 
la Counties, November 21 to January 17, Special turkey ‘‘gobbler only’’ season March 27 to 
April 11. Best Hunting: Deer. 


7. Aucilla Wildlife Management Area, Jefferson, Taylor, and Wakulla Counties, November 14 to 
January 17. Special turkey “gobbler only’’ season, March 27 to April 11, Taylor County only. 
Best Hunting: Deer, Bear, Turkey, Squirrel, Ducks. 


8. Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area, Dixie and Lafayette Counties, November 14 to Janu- 
ary 3. Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, shall be closed except during the first 9 days and Novem- 
ber 25-29, and December 23-January 3. Special turkey ‘‘gobbler only’’ season March 27 to April 
11. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 


9. Osceola Wildlife Management Area, Osceola National Forest, Baker and Columbia Counties, 
November 14 to January 3. Special turkey ‘“gobbler only’’ season, March 27 to April 11. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Bear. 


10. Lake Butler Wildlife Management Area, Columbia, Baker and Union Counties, November 14 
to January 3. Special turkey ‘’gobbler only’’ season March 27 to April 11. Best Hunting: Deer, 
Turkey. 


11. Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area, Levy County, November 14 to January 3. Mon- 


day, Tuesday, and Friday, shall be closed except during the first 9 days and November 25-29, 
and December 23-January 3. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel, Ducks, Wild Hogs. 


12. Camp Blanding Wildlife Management Area, Clay County, November 14 to January 3. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Quail, Wild Hog. 


13. Guano River Wildlife Management Area, St. Johns County, November 14 to January 3. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, closed. Best Hunting: Waterfowl, Wild Hogs, Squirrel, Deer, Turkey. 
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Regulations 


Waterfowl Hunters 


A Federal Migratory Waterfowl Hunt- 
ing Stamp is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age and older. Avail- 
able at your local post office, at a cost of 
$3.00, the 1964-1965 Duck Stamp fea- 
tures Hawaiis Nene Geese. Your name 
must be signed across face of stamp 


before hunting. 


1964-65 HUNTING SEASON 
ALL DATES INCLUSIVE 


LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME-Shotguns not larger than 10-gauge; Rifles; 
Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; Pistols; Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three- 
shell capacity. Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migratory game. Bows used 
for taking deer or bear must be capable of casting a one ounce hunting arrow 150 


yards. 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid hunting licenses, except those persons under 15 
years of age, and residents over 65 years of age. DUCK STAMPS also required of 
all persons 16 years of age and over when taking geese or ducks. 


PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT constitutes acceptance by the 
purchaser of all provisions of or attached to such license or permit. 


SIGN YOUR LICENSE —No license or permit is valid until countersigned by the 
licensee or permittee. Also sign your name across face of your duck stamp. 


MIGRATORY SEASONS-Seasons for migratory game are set by the state within 
a framework established by the Federal agency which controls game birds traveling 
interstate. Seasons are set, so far as possible, to allow maximum hunting without dam- 


age to basic game populations. 





Management Areas 


14. Ocala Wildlife Management Area, Ocala National Forest, Marion and Putnam Counties, 
November 14 to January 3. Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, shall be closed except during the first 
9 days and November 25-29, and December 23-January 3. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 


15. Tomoka Wildlife Management Area, Flagler and Volusia Counties, November 14 to January 
3. First 9 days open Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, closed at all other times, except November 
25-29 and December 23-January 3. Special turkey ‘‘gobbler only’’ season March 27 to April 11. 
Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 


16. Farmton Wildlife Management Area, Volusia and Brevard Counties, November 14 to January 
3. First 9 days open Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, closed at all other times, except November 
25-29 and December 23-January 3. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. Special gobbler season; 
March 27-April 11. 


18. Croom Wildlife Management Area, Hernando and Sumter Counties, November 14 to January 
3. Gobbler season March 27 to April 11. Best Hunting: Quail, Squirrel. 


19. Richloam Wildlife Management Area, Hernando, Sumter, Pasco Counties, that portion of the 
Area North of State Road 50 and West of Slaughter open to every day hunting November 13 
to January 3. Remainder of the area (East of Slaughter) open first 9 days November 14-22, 
then November 27, 28, and 29, December 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, 20 and December 24 to 
January 3. Spring gobbler season March 13 to March 28. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel, 


Quail. 
20. Avon Park Wildlife Management Area, Highlands and Polk Counties, November 14 to January 


3. Saturdays and Sundays, and following days open November 26-November 29, December 25- 
December 27. Gobbler hunt—March 13-14, 20-21, 27-28. Best Hunting: Turkey, Quail, Deer. 


21. Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area, Charlotte County, November 14 to February 28, 
first 9 days open Monday, Tuesday, Friday, closed at all other times. Best Hunting; Quail, Deer. 


22. Lee Wildlife Management Area, Lee County, November 14 to January 3, hunting permitted 
only on Saturdays and Sundays. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Quail. 


23. Okeechobee Wildlife Management Area, Okeechobee County November 14 to January 3. Hunt- 
ing allowed Saturdays, Sundays, and following days November 27-December 1, December 25- 
January 1. Best Hunting: Turkey, Quail, Deer. 


24. Fishheating Creek Wildlife Management Area, Glades County, November 14 to January 3. 
Buck deer season for first time. Best Hunting, Quail, Squirrel, Deer, Hog. 


25. J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area, Palm Beach County, November 14 to January 28. 
Turkey and quail only after January 3. Best Hunting: Deer, Quail, Wild Hogs. 


26. Devil's Garden Wildlife Management Area, Hendry County, November 14 to January 3, 
hunting permitted only on Saturdays and Sundays. Best Hunting: Turkey, Quail. 


27. Everglades Wildlife Management Area, Palm Beach, Dade, Broward Counties, November 14 
to January 3. Best Hunting: Deer, Wild Hog, Waterfowl. 


28. Areojet Wildlife Management Area, Dade County, November 14 to January 3. Best Hunting: 
Deer. 


29. St. Regis Wildlife Management Area, Escambia County, November 21 to February 28. Legal 
to take Quail and Squirrel only. 
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Public Hunting Area Permit and hunt- 
ing license must be in a hunter’s posses- 
sion as long as he participates in hunt. 
and must be displayed upon request of a 
Wildlife Officer “or other commission 


personnel.” 


Guns, either assembled or disassem- 
bled, or dogs are allowed only during 
the season designated for each particular 
wildlife management area except under 
special permit issued by an authorized 
representative of the Game Commission. 
Possession of loaded guns on days when 
hunting is not permitted and after shoot- 
ing hours is prohibited. 


Detailed summaries for all Manage- 
ment Areas may be obtained by writing 
to the Commission offices listed on page 
3, or at County Judge offices. 


General Regulations Continued 
On Next Page 
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General 


HUNTING GUIDES—No person shall engage in the business of guiding hunters or 
hunting parties until he has secured a license to do so. No guide, while acting as a 
guide, shall take any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer in the Ocala National 
Forest will coincide with the season set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. 
Hunting of bear is prohibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife Management 
Area. All other game species may be hunted in the Forest outside the Management 
Area during the open season for the Fifth District from Nov. 14 to Feb. 28, provided 
that no dogs other than bird dogs can be used. No type of hound, including foxhound, 
or dog of any type that can reasonably be considered to be a dog usable for running 
deer will be permitted to run free in the Ocala National Forest except during the 
hunting season set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. 


BIRDS—No bird of any kind shall be taken or molested except game birds in open 
season, and the following unprotected species: English sparrow, starling, crow, black 
vulture, and turkey vulture. 


UNPROTECTED-—Skunk, opossum, flying squirrel, red and gray fox, bobcat, jaguar- 
ondi, raccoon, nutria, armadillo, rats, mice, moles, shrews, reptiles (other than alligators 
and crocodiles), amphibians. (Local Exceptions.) 


NON-NATIVE GAME—Coturnix quail, pheasant, and other non-native upland game 
birds may be hunted only during the open season for quail, except on licensed hunt- 
ing preserves with special seasons. Jackson, Bradford and Union Counties CLOSED 
to taking of pheasant. 


HUNTING DOGS-—No person shall permit dogs to trail, pursue or otherwise molest 
game during closed seasons. Bird dogs may be trained during closed season for taking 
quail with the aid of a pistol firing a blank or ball; carrying or use of shotgun or 
rifle while training bird dogs is prohibited. Deer dogs may be trained during closed 
season for taking deer when dogs are constantly attached to leash or rope in hands 
of trainer; carrying or use of firearms while training deer dogs is prohibited. Re- 
trievers used in dove hunting during the closed season for quail must be kept on 
leash except when actually retrieving doves. Organized field trials for dogs may be 
run at any time after obtaining written permission from the Director of the Com- 
mission. 


DIVIDING CARCASSES—Deer and turkey may be divided in camp or forest but in 
the event of such division each portion shall be identified by the number of the 
license of the person killing it and be readily traceable to the portion of the animal 
bearing the sex identification provided that it is not necessary to affix the license 
number as required above to portions cut from the carcass immediately prior to being 


consumed in camp. 


Hunting 


Migratory 


Mourning Dove 


Three Phase Season, shooting hours from 
12-noon to sunset. 


First Season: October 3 to November 8. 


Second Season: November 14 to Novem- 
ber 29. 


Third Season: December 19 to January 4. 


Daily Limit 12; Possession Limit 24. 


Marsh Hens 

(Rails and Gallinules) 

Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: September 5 to November 13. 


Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30. 


GUNS—A gun is defined as any device 
mechanically propelling a projectile; 
shotgun, rifle, pistol, revolver, air gun, 
gas gun, blowgun, bow and arrow, or 
devices. 


DO NOT USE-It is prohibited to use 
any of the following methods or weapons 
while hunting: Full-jacketed bullets or 
.22-calibre rimfire cartridges for taking 
deer or bear. Fully automatic firearms. 
Rifles or pistols for taking migratory 
birds. Cross bow. Taking game over 
bait. Hunting turkey with dog. Posses- 
sion of gun and light at night in woods 
or on waters. Killing swimming deer. 
Artificial light, fire. Net, trap, snare. 
Poison. Saltlick. Setguns. Live decoys. 
Airplane, automobile, power boat, sail 
boat, or craft under sail, or craft towed 
by any aforementioned devices. Do not 
use any of the above while hunting in 
Florida. 
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PS SE Pr SS ieee Se ey Ae A ek a eS 
LICENSES 
(Issued from office of County Judge) 
Exempt—Residents 65 years of age and over; all children under 15. 
Costs include County Judges’ fees. 


Service men, stationed in Florida, are considered residents of Florida insofar as licenses 
to hunt and fish are concerned. 


GAME 
Series H — For hunting on licensed private hunting preserves only __.............. $.5.50 
Series 1 — Resident County, Game <2. ..2222<-2200.2-ccccco coe ece cece eke elec eee ee 2.00 
Series J — Resident, other than Home County ...............-.---0-----2----2---0eeee------- 4.50 
series. K'—. Resident, State: 20.3 ee ee ee ee eee ee 7.50 
Séties* Li— Non=Resident: State-<:-.2c). ec a ee es eee 26.50 
Series M— Non-Resident, 10-day Continuous __................0...2.222---22--0000e------- 11.50 
Series M-1 — Non-Resident County, Owners of and paying taxes on 3,000 
acres’ of land? 2)..574 2h Se ee eee Oe ee at ee 11.50 
Series Y — Guide, required for guiding hunting parties. Issued from office of 
Comission, “rallahassee 2": ee ee eee eee 10.00 
Alien Hunting — Issued from Office of Commission, Tallahassee ___.......___._.- 50.00 
TRAPPING 
Series N= Reaident, ‘County’. 2.2005 ee ee ee > 3.20 
Series O-—— Non-Resident, County. ....2.2. ee od a ee ee eee 25.50 
Series 'P.—— Residerit,- State .2... c.f es es ee eee eae on 25.50 
Series Q — Resident, other than Home County ...................------------2---------- 10.50 
Series: R:— Non=Residerit, ‘State: occas. cesar cee tae eh cae asa 100.50 
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Season 


Game Birds 


Woodcock 
Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: November 14 to January 2. 


Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10. 


Snipe 
Shooting hours, from sunrise to sunset. 
Season: November 14 to January 2. 


Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16. 


Waterfow! 


Seasons and regulations for ducks, geese 
and coot will appear next month. 





Regulations 


BAITING OR LURING—Game may not be taken under any circumstances by the aid 
of salt, or shelled or shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other 
feed or means of feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice such game to, 
on, over the area where hunters are attempting to take them. As used herein, the 
terms “shelled or shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains,” or “other feed 
or means of feeding similarly used,” shall not be construed as including grain properly 
shocked in the field where grown, standing crops (including aquatics), flooded stand- 
ing crops, flooded harvested crop lands, or grains found scattered solely as a result 
of normal agricultural planting or harvesting. 


TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as personal baggage and only 
in numbers consistent with possession limits as herein provided. Common carriers or 
employees, while engaged in such business, shall not transport as owner or for another, 
any game or parts thereof, or birds’ nest or eggs, nor receive or possess for shipment 
unless owner of package is in possession of valid permit from Game and Fresh Water 


Fish Commission. 


DAMAGE TO PERSONAL PROPERTY—Upon request to the Director, permits may 
be issued for the killing, taking or removal of certain individuals of specific types of 
wildlife which are proven to be damaging personal property. The Director reserves 
the right to have such animals trapped and removed to wilderness areas. Hides or 
skins of such animals may be claimed by the Commission for sale to highest bidder. 


DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS-State law provides that discharge of firearms 
in any public place, or on or over any paved public road, highway, street or oc- 
cupied premises is prohibited. 


DO NOT HUNT-There is NO OPEN SEASON on the following fully protected 
species or individuals: Panther, cub bear, Key deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or 
Axis deer, Ross goose, snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls, non-game birds, 
Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest or hunt any of the foregoing at any time. 
Killing of doe or fawn deer, or deer with antlers less than five inches in length is 
prohibited at all times except as permitted on specific Wildlife Management Areas. 


DO NOT SELL OR BUY-Selling or purchasing of game is prohibited, except for 
pen-raised game produced on a licensed game farm and properly identified and 
handled as provided by law and regulation of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 


Commission. 
DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS-—Carrying firearms or guns during closed season, (or 


without a hunting license during open season), is prohibited in National Forests 
and in State-owned or State-controlled Wildlife Management Areas. 


ALL ALLIGATORS and crocodiles and 


TRAPPING—FURBEARERS 


LICENSES—Valid trapping licenses required to take for commercial purposes any fur-bearing 
animals by any method. Valid hunting license required to hunt, for non-commercial purposes, any 
fur-bearing animals. No license or permit required to take or remove, for non-commercial pur- 
poses, any unprotected fur-bearing animals which are proven to be damaging personal property. 


SEASONS—Protected fur-bearers may be taken only during open season from December 1 to 
March 1. The use of steel traps is prohibited in Florida during designated deer hunting seasons. 
No open season on Everglades mink or Florida weasel. Unprotected fur-bearing animals, and other 
unprotected mammals other than those defined as game animals, may be taken throughout the 


year. 
PROTECTED FUR-BEARERS—Beaver, Mink and Otter, may be taken only during open season. 


FULLY PROTECTED FUR-BEARERS—Everglades mink and Florida weasel may not be taken at any 
time. 

FUR-BEARERS WITHOUT CLOSED SEASON—Raccoon, Bobcats, Opossum, Red and Gray Fox, Skunk 
and Civet Cat. 

NON-TRAPPING—Persons possessing valid hunting licenses, and those exempted from license by 
reason of age, may take, (non-commercially and without the use of traps or other devices) fur- 
bearing animals in season by use of guns or dogs. 

TRAPPING—Persons possessing valid trapping licenses, and those exempted from license by reason 
of age, may take fur-bearing animals commercially by use of steel traps or other traps, snares, 
or by guns or dogs. Use of set-guns is prohibited. Trapping is prohibited in ALL Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas unless authorized by Area Regulations. POSSESSION, SALE OR PURCHASE of un- 
tanned pelts of any protected fur-bearing animal is limited to open season and 30 days im- 
mediately following. 

LICENSE REQUIRED to take commercially, deal in or buy hides or furs. 
TRANSPORTATION—Packages containing hides, furs or skins for shipment must bear name and 
license number of shipper. 

DEALERS AND BUYERS of furs and hides must possess proper commercial licenses and must report 
each two weeks during season when furs or hides may be bought or sold, giving names of trappers, 
license numbers and numbers and kinds of hides bought. Reports made to Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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their nests, eggs, and young, are fully 
protected at all times in all parts of the 
state. Do not hunt, take or molest at any 
time. 


NO PERSON MAY TAKE or possess 
any alligator, crocodile or black caiman, 
or their skins or hides or nests or eggs 
except under permit from the Director of 
the Commission. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CAIMAN of any 
size, other than the Black Caiman, may 
be imported and sold when not advertised 
or represented as alligators. Wherever 
Caiman are advertised as “Baby Alli- 
gators’ the words “South American Cai- 
man” must be shown immediately 
beneath the words, and in letters not 
less than half the size of the words or 
letters, used in writing “Baby Alligator.” 
No alligator or American crocodile may 
be sold. Dealers are subject to inspection 
and must possess invoices or documentary 
evidence that such caiman were imported. 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 9) 


this bird “planted” so does not 
know where it is, but is directed 
to the spot by his handler. 


BREAK—When a dog leaves 
his handler’s side before the han- 
dler gives him the command to 
go. 

CALL BACKS—After each se- 
ries in a stake the judges give a 
written list of the numbers of the 
dogs they wish to bring back for 
the next series. 


CALL YOUR NUMBER—One 
of the judges will speak the num- 
ber of the dog when he is willing 
to let the handler send his dog to 
make a retrieve. The handler is 
not supposed to send his dog until 
the judge calls his number. 


CLASS DOG—A dog that has 
great style and speed as well as 
exceptional marking ability and 
handling willingness is often 
called a “class dog.” 

C. M.—Certificates of Merit 
were formerly given to dogs who 
completed the stake with good 


performances. These are now 
known as J.A.M. or Judges 
Award of Merit. 


COLD BLIND—A blind that is 
set up alone as a test with no shot 
or diversion bird accompanying it. 


CONTROLLED BREAK—If a 
dog starts to leave his handler’s 
side before the judge calls his 
number, but stops or returns to 
his handler’s side when the han- 
dler speaks to him, it is called a 
controlled break. 


COURAGE TEST — Some 
judges will lay test where a bird 
is shot in brambles or icy water 
during early morning to test the 
dog’s eagerness to retrieve. 


COVER—Most judges like to 
have the shot birds drop into a 
spot with enough vegetation to 
hide the bird. Ideally the cover 
should be uniform on every fall. 


DOUBLE—When two birds are 
shot, the event is known as a dou- 
ble and the dog is supposed to re- 


member the exact location of both 
falls. 
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After completing a retrieve a dog is sometimes required to sit quietly 
and honor the work of another dog. Should the honoring dog move from 
its position without command from the handler it would be disqualified. 


DELIVER Y—When the dog re- 
turns with the bird and presents 
it to the handler, the manner in 
which he gives up or delivers the 
bird is observed by the judges. 


DERBY—tThe special stake for 
dogs under two years of age. 


DIVERSION BIRD—A _ bird 


which is shot purely as a means 
of diverting the dog’s attention 
from the blind. 


FIELD CHAMPION—To earn 
this title a retriever must win a 
total of 10 points in stakes carry- 
ing championship points such as 
Open All-Age, Limited All-Age or 
Special All-Age. 

GUNS—The 
shoot the birds. 


GALLERY—tThe spectators at 


a trial. 


HANDLE—To handle a dog is 
to direct him by arm signals to a 
fallen bird. A dog handles well if 
he sits everytime his owner blows 
the whistle and if he looks to his 
owner for command, and takes 
the command given. 


HARD MOUTHED—A _ dog 
who seizes the bird and bites it, 
breaking its skin or crushing 
bones, is termed “hard mouthed.” 


HONOR—after a dog has run a 
series and made his retrieve the 
judge may require him to honor 
the next performance. This means 
he must sit quietly at his han- 


individuals that 


dler’s side while the next dog re- 
trieves his birds. 

J.A.M.—Judges Award of Mer- 
tb. 

LAND SERIES—A test held on 
land whether it be marking or a 
blind retrieve. 


LINE—The spot where the 
judges stand and where each dog 
must start from. 


MARKING FALLS—Retriev- 
ers are supposed to remember, or 
mark, the exact spot in which a 
bird falls after it is shot. 


MOUTHING A BIRD—Some 
dogs develop the habit of rolling a 
bird in their mouth or putting a 
bird down and picking it up many 
times, this is known as mouthing. 

NOSE—Sceenting ability, the 
expression that a dog has a good 
nose if he can wind a bird from a 
long distance. 


OPEN ALL-AGE—The stake 
at a trial in which complicated 
and advanced work is required of 
all dogs. 

OUT OF CONTROL—When a 
dog will not sit on the whistle or 
take his handler’s signals. 

OVER AND UNDER—A test 
in which the short bird falls in a 
direct line with the far bird. This 
is a difficult test for a dog to mark 
properly. 

POP—When a dog stops and 
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looks back for directions without 
having been whistled or signaled 
to do so. 


QUALIFYING STAKE —This 
stake is for dogs who have never 
won first, second, third or fourth 
place in an Open or Amateur All- 
Age stake. 


RETIRING GUNNER—A gun- 
ner who hides or conceals himself 
after he shoots a bird. 


RUN THE BANK—When a dog 


MANAGEMENT OF 
RECREATION 


(Continued from page 5) 


stream channelization, impound- 
ments on certain streams and the 
encouragement of land _ use 
changes. This matter was given 
further consideration at the 16th 
Annual Meeting at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, on October 1, 1963. The 
Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended, au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate with states and 
local agencies in the planning and 
carrying out of works of improve- 
ment for soil conservation, and 
for other purposes. We have care- 
fully reviewed Soil Conservation 
Service Memos 49-63 and 64 and 
make the following reeommenda- 
tions to initiate better coopera- 
tive efforts in fish and wildlife 
planning on small watershed proj- 
ects: 

“I) We believe that the Soil 
Conservation Service and _ the 
state game and fish departments 
should adopt a unified work plan 
before the local people are en- 
couraged to request and press for 
the project. The state game and 
fish agency must have a voice in 
the initial project proposal to as- 
sure that the project is in the pub- 
lic interest. The Secretary, by pol- 
icy statement, should require that 
the Work Unit Conservationist 
include in his request for water- 
shed planning a letter from the 
Director of the state game and 
fish agency commenting on the 
basic desirability of the project 
from a fish and wildlife stand- 
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does not go in a direct line into 
the water but goes out of his way 
by land to get a bird. 


SERIES—Each particular test 
that is given to all of the compet- 
ing dogs is known as a series. 


STAKE—tThe class in which a 
dog is entered. The major four 
stakes are Open All-Age, Ama- 
teur All-Age, Qualifying, and 
Derby. 


STEADY—A dog is classified 


point. It is suggested that such a 
policy be along the lines of a sim- 
ilar policy handed down by the 
Secretary of Commerce regarding 
highway construction and_ fish 
and wildlife. 


“I) The Secretary should es- 
tablish a policy that the Soil Con- 
servation Service will require the 
local sponsors to recognize and be 
responsible for resources of the 
public interest to be effected by 
the project. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, the Secre- 
tary should disprove all projects, 
considering all recreational as- 
pects, regardless of cost benefit 
ratio, which jeopardize the public 
interest either through adverse 
projects effects outside the water- 
shed or where resources of high 
public value will be destroyed.” 


So far as the Southeastern As- 
sociation is concerned, Secretary 
Freeman responded with a memo- 
randum directing added coopera- 
tion with the state wildlife agen- 
cies. This was followed in June 
with the establishment of a joint 
Soil Conservation Service and 
Fish and Wildlife Service Com- 
mittee to improve coordination. 
These efforts result from unhap- 
piness. I know that many state 
conservation departments are 
grumbling that the S.C.S., the 
Farm Home Administration and 
other bureaus, in an eagerness to 
expand, are wilfully ignoring state 
laws which authorize the building 
of dams, the creation of flowages, 
stream changes, and the licensing 
of fish ponds and game farms. 


as steady if he will sit quietly 
while the birds are being shot. 


SWITCH—If a dog starts to re- 
trieve one bird, changes his mind 
and leaves the area of the first to 
get a second bird, he is known to 
have switched. 


TO LINE IT—In a blind re- 
trieve, if a handler gives his dog a 
line and the dog stays on this line 
and picks up the bird without any 
further signals, he is known to 
have “lined the blind.” © 


Overnight crash _ programs 
backed by federal funds have a 
tendency to sweep people along 
on an emotional binge; but also 
the people themselves are woe- 
fully at fault. They want their 
problems solved without effort on 
their part, and they want so-called 
free money—which is never free. 


What resource management so 
desperately needs today is long- 
range continuity and balanced co- 
ordination. This becomes more 
apparent as federal bureaus, new 
and old, strike out independently 
—competing and overlapping each 
other and all competing with the 
individual states. 


One of the first needs before 
everything becomes a_ hodge- 
podge of confusion, wasted money 
and increased destruction is zon- 
ing regulations. This is something 
that every state could supply. It 
also takes selfless planning and a 
selling job. Too much self-interest 
and greed can make zoning a 
mockery. Lack of zoning, in part, 
is the reason for so much federal 
invasion. The states can only 
blame themselves in this regard. 
On the other hand, too much 
haste before zoning often com- 
pounds abuses. 


Lastly, when I view the wreck- 
age of the nation’s last nesting 
areas of the northern prairies 
through pothole drainage, and 
the means used to bludgeon it 
through with subsidies, I cannot 
see how a federal agency can be 
refurbished overnight to take on 
the appearance ofa silk purse. © 
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THEY’RE A HAPPY LOT 
(Continued from page 23) 


Human odor must likewise be 
overcome or minimized. 

The drawback to more wide- 
spread use of deer attracting, or 
human odor hiding, scent has 
been the messiness connected 
with field handling. Clothes and 
hands tend to remain odoriferous 
long after a hunt is over. 

To solve the problem, this 
year’s bowhunters are using a 
two-section plastic scent dispens- 
er that looks like a hand grenade. 
A contained wick is saturated 
with scent and the two leakproof 
halves screwed tightly together 
until use of scent is desired. Then 
the sections are unscrewed, 
pulled slightly apart and the con- 
tainer hung on the hunter’s belt 
or a nearby bush. Within seconds, 
the air is filled with emanating 
scent, which sensitive nostrils are 
quick to pick up. 


FLORIDA DEER UNIT 
(Continued from page 17) 


dling is necessary, fawns are held 
by hand, and older animals are 
either tranquilized by Cap-chur 
gun or held in a specially con- 
structed chute. 

The hand-raised deer are much 
more easily handled than the 
wild-trapped adults. Therefore, 
their records are much more com- 
plete. Many of them _ include 
weights and measurements taken 
weekly from birth or shortly 
thereafter up to two or three 
months as well as the periodic 
measurements, antler growth, 
breeding and offspring informa- 
tion kept on all of the deer. These 
records are being kept in coopera- 
tion with Game Biologists Dick 
Harlow and Gordon Spratt. There 
are a few older deer in the herd 
which have already begun to give 
longevity information. The oldest, 
Sapphire, is known to be at least 
11 years old, is in excellent condi- 
tion. 

After several years of compar- 
ing the growth of hand-raised 
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Every bowhunting season has 
its full complement of amusing 
incidents—like the bowhunter 
who fell off his tree-stand when 
he leaned too far forward in at- 
tempt to make a belated shot at 
a buck walking directly beneath; 
the excited toxophilite who un- 
knowingly pulled off the warhead 
of his arrow and released only 
the blunt, dowel-like shaft; the 
too preoccupied bowman who 
methodically built a beautiful 
blind—amid poison ivy; the oc- 
cupant of a tree-stand who sud- 
denly found himself sharing a 
tree with a nest of disturbed and 
angry hornets; the hunter who 
built and camouflaged a blind so 
well that he never again found it; 
and, finally, the thoroughly fright- 
ened hunter who had the un- 
precedented experience of having 
a Florida panther answer the 
plaintive blats of his sounded 
deer call. ... This season will 
surely add incidents to the list. @ 


deer to the original wild-trapped 
adults, and the growth of the few 
fawns born here thus far to that 
of their parents, we have been 
amazed at the size of some of 
these youngsters. Bo is now the 
largest buck in the herd as a 4 
year-old, but several of the com- 
ing two-year olds already tower 
over the older wild-trapped bucks 
and sported six-point racks as 
yearlings. All of last year’s year- 
lings had at least four points. The 
first doe fawn born here was as 
tall as her mother by 10 months 
and is now one of the tallest does 
in the herd. The information col- 
lected on the off-spring of these 
hand-raised deer should be even 
more interesting. 

As well as making all informa- 
tion gathered here available to 
Game Commission personnel, Dr. 
Kitchen and Dr. Taylor have en- 
deavored to aid the Game Com- 
mission whenever possible. They 
have performed numerous autop- 
sies on wildlife which died under 
mysterious circumstances and as- 
sisted in field studies when re- 
quested. @ 


CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 


Ft. Pickens State Park near 
Pensacola lead other parks in 
overnight campers with a total of 
71,136. Hugh Taylor Birch State 
Park at Ft. Lauderdale topped all 
other parks in total attendance 
with 712,196 visitors. Florida Cav- 
erns State Park at Marianna re- 
corded the most revenue with 
$58,708. 


The Last Laugh 


TELL AN outdoorsman to beware 
of carbon monoxide poisoning, 
and he’ll probably laugh at you 
and say, “But that’s the stuff that 
kills people in closed garages or 
in their cars in cold weather. ’m 
living in a tent out in the open.” 

Carbon monoxide is more of 
a threat to outdoorsmen than is 
generally realized. It is a colorless, 
odorless, almost undetectable gas 
produced anywhere that heating 
or cooking is being done with 
wood, gasoline or any other oil 
products, such as alcohol, fat, or 
coal—in fact with anything that 
contains carbon. Fatal results can 
occur from inhaling even small 
amounts of the unsuspected poi- 
son day after day. 

Colonel Townsend Whelen and 
Bradford Angier, co-authors of 
On Your Own in the Wilderness 
(Stackpole Books), point out that 
tents—normally viewed as having 
plenty of ventilation—are poten- 
tially dangerous where carbon 
monoxide poisoning is concerned. 
When tent fabric has been closed 
by waterproofing or by frost or 
rain, small heaters have some- 
times killed all occupants. 

You may want to check On 
Your Own in the Wilderness for 
suggestions for prevention and 
treatment of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. 


Highway Killers 


MorE THAN EIGHT out of every 
ten casualties on the nation’s 
highways in 1963 were caused by 
human error and lack of judg- 
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ment. And the _ speedster still 
ranks as the number-one killer on 
the road. 


These and other grim remind- 
ers were disclosed in a report is- 
sued by The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. The report is com- 
piled annually from information 
provided by state motor vehicle 
departments. 


Of the 42,700 persons who lost 
their lives in traffic accidents last 
year, 34,700 died in accidents 
caused by driver error and traffic 
law violations. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the report, nearly 3,000,000 
persons were injured in auto mis- 
haps caused by driver error. 


The fast driver continued to be 
the greatest menace on the high- 
ways. More than 14,000 deaths 
and 1,223,000 injuries were di- 
rectly attributable to excessive 
speeding. 


A Travelers spokesman pointed 
out that—like the majority of ac- 
cidents in other categories—most 
highway casualties could have 
been avoided. They were caused 
by human rather than mechanical 
failure, he said, and stressed the 
importance of getting this mes- 
sage across to the American pub- 
lic. 


“If we can do this effectively,” 
he added, “we have an opportu- 
nity to make dramatic improve 
ments in the field of traffic safety.” 


Deep Sea Monsters 


THE GREAT UNPLUMBED reaches 
of the deepest sea—the source 
of food, power, and minerals; a 
defense weapon; the home of 
grotesque sea monsters—are de- 
scribed in clear, lyrical language 
in ABYSS: The Deep Sea and the 
Creatures That Live in It. Dr. 
C. P. Idyll’s new book, published 
July 30 by Thomas Y. Crowell, is 
the first full-length work for the 
general reader on the least-ex- 
plored part of our planet. 


The deep sea, according to Dr. 
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Deep Sea Anglers 





Dana Expeditions 





FISHES THAT FISH—These grotesque females do their own fishing 
with rods, baited lines and hooks. Male angler fishes look com- 
pletely different and do not angle. Parasites, they obtain their 
food by attaching themselves to the females. From ABYSS: “The 
Deep Sea and the Creatures That live in it.”—Thomas Y. Crowell 


Idyll, who is Professor at the In- 
stitute of Marine Science in Mi- 
ami, makes up nine-tenths of the 
oceans. The land at the bottom of 
these depths, he says, has moun- 
tains higher than Everest, valleys 
deeper than the Grand Canyon, 
and great submerged rivers. Much 
of ABYSS deals with the sea’s 
strange inhabitants: fishes that 
are all mouth; the South Sea 
worm that spawns precisely at 
the third quarter of the Novem- 
ber moon; fishes with their own 
built-in fishing lines; luminous an- 
gler fishes with flickering colored 
lights; and fossil remnants of an- 
cient life, some of which still live 
on today in the deep. More than 
100 striking photographs and 
drawings bring these strange crea- 
tures to life. 

Now Chairman of the Division 
of Fisheries at the Institute of Ma- 
rine Science at the University of 
Miami, Dr. Idyll has held similar 
posts in the United States and 
Canada. He has also contributed 
articles to the National Geograph- 
ic Magazine, Science Digest, Sea 
Frontiers, and numerous techni- 
cal journals. 


Indian Mounds Park 


A PRELIMINARY PLAN of develop- 
ment of the Crystal River Indian 


Mounds Historic Memorial has re- 
ceived the approval of the Florida 
Park Service in Tallahassee. 


Presented by Architects Da- 
vid Reaves and Dan Branch of 
Gainesville and Archaeologist 
Thomas G. Baker of the Florida 
State Museum, Gainesville, the 
development calls for a museum 
housing many informative exhib- 
its, nature trails leading to the 
mounds, a crypt-like display area 
which would show remains found 
in one of the burial mounds, a 
spacious parking area and a pro- 
posed picnic area. 


The mounds comprise some 8 to 
10 acres and is situated off U.S. 19 
on the northern outskirts of Crys- 
tal River. Building time was esti- 
mated at approximately four 
months. This would set the open- 
ing about March of 1965. 

Estimated cost of the museum 
building would be slightly in ex- 
cess of $46,000. The museum will 
have approximately 3,000 square 
feet and will be built upon an ele- 
vated mound some three feet 
above the surrounding ground 
level. 

Baker said that this mound 
complex was one of the most un- 
usual in the United States and the 
oldest mound was estimated to be 
in excess of 1,000 yearsinage. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 11) 


Not only do they announce 
bites; they suspend the bait at 
proper depth, aid in casting and 
help you keep a reasonably tight 
line on nibblers. 

Most good bait fishermen think 
the float should be just buoyant 
enough to hold the bait off the 
bottom and indicate where it is. 
They feel a big, buoyant bobber 
will scare sensitive fish away by 
offering too much resistance. 

Panfishermen generally prefer 
very sensitive bobbers, the little 
quill floats being about as good as 
any. 

Although “popping corks” are 
sometimes used to attract salt wa- 
ter fish to bait suspended beneath, 
there are other kinds of fishing in 
which the main requirement of a 
float is that it be unobtrusive. 

Some fishermen use natural ob- 
jects as floats. They tie on a hya- 
cinth bulb (popular in Florida) 
or a small stick. 

A lot of fishermen don’t bother 
to use the casting float with an ad- 
justable stop which slips through 
the guides of the rod. With such a 
rig, the float drops down to the 





Sneaky type float-fishing, The hya- 
cinth-bulb bobber is chosen to fit 
in with the natural surroundings. 


bait so that the casting weight is 
all in one place and then it slides 
up to the predetermined depth 
when it has hit the water. 

It makes accurate casting easy 
and those who use this type of 
float rarely clout their buddies in 
the mush with live shiners. 


Really relaxed fishermen can 
get floats with lights or bells. 





FROM TIME TO TIME when fish- 
ing grassy lakes for bass I have 
seen a coot disappear beneath 
the surface with considerable 
squawking and by the way the 
other coot of his flock behaved I 
took it that they didn’t expect 
him back. 


I have heard four explanations 
of these disappearances, none of 
which I have witnessed at close 
range. The coot-snatcher has 
been labeled as (1) an alligator, 
(2) a hungry bass, (3) an otter, 
(4) an alligator snapping turtle. 

I lean toward the latter culprit 
although all of the others may in- 
hale coot from time to time for 
all I know. 


The alligator turtle gets mighty 
big, certainly big enough for coot 
gulping, and his tastes are not at 
all persnickity. 

Coot, by the way, seem to get 
away with huge quantities of eel 
grass. Many good fishing spots 
probably would be impossible to 
fish if it weren’t for the coot 
chopping off some of it and keep- 
ing it thinned out a little. © 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


the cover caps are screwed down 
snug. 

Their effectiveness is nullified, 
however, if the user of the scope 
screws the metal cover caps on so 
tight that they distort the gaskets 
and bulge them out of shape. 
Screwing caps on unduly tight 
will surely squeeze the gaskets 
out of sealing contact, eventually 
ruin them and invite dirt and 
moisture. Fortunately, gaskets al- 
ready damaged can easily be re- 
placed. 

Despite their vulnerable ap- 
pearance, quality-made scope 
sights are rugged instruments. 
They merely require common 
sense use and maintenance. 

Particularly, protect them from 
a sudden temperature change 
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from cold to hot; keep lenses 
clean and covered with lens caps 
between periods of use, and occa- 
sionally check all scope mounting 
screws for tightness. 


When putting on and taking 
off lens covers, slip the rear one 
(straight) on first, then the front 
one, especially if the covers are 
connected with a cord or elastic 
band. Such installation avoids all 
possibility of rotating the focusing 
eyepiece should it, by chance, be 
slightly loose of its locking ring. 


Incidentally, many riflemen are 
making the Weaver V8 variable 
power scope sight double as both 
big game rifle sight and spotting 
scope. I think Bill Weaver will 
concur in my contention that this 
dual purpose objective is only cor- 
rect when the rifleman is sure that 
he is glassing game. Then, a 


change to a power that gives 
maximum definition can be an 
advantage. 

But it is decidedly wrong to uti- 
lize a variable power telescopic 
sight to investigate field move- 
ment that may be another hunt- 
er. On several occasions I have 
put my binoculars to eyes to scan 
the countryside for game, only to 
uncomfortably discover my slight 
movement being glassed by an- 
other hunter with a scope sight 
mounted on his rifle. 

It is a soul-jarring experience, 
because until he lowers his shoul- 
dered rifle you can never be sure 
that the other hunter has not mis- 
taken you for game and may fire 
any second! 

Use binoculars for scanning 
your hunting territory for targets; 
use your scope sight only on posi- 
tively identified game. @ 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

Species 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 

Registered, Weighed By 


Catch Witnessed By 
At 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


County 






ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


Fn ae ere ee Be 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
-1¥ pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 
ae PK Neck ee eee 2 pounds or larger 
BLACK CRAPPIE 
Ec REAR es eee ee 2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 





One of the most remote Florida parks, Myakka River State Park offers a complete retreat into the virgin wild- 
erness of sub-tropical lands. Camping sites have excellent facilities, but much of the park remains unchanged. 


UBSCRIBE NOW TO 
Florida Wildlife 


The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 
Hunting and Fishing 


for only $2.50 


TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $4.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $6.25 


When sending change of address or inquiring about 
subscription, please include address impression from most 
recent copy you have received. To insure delivery of all 
copies, changes of address should be mailed as soon as 


possible. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Enter or extend my subscription for 
for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 





year (s) 


[] Check; [] Cash; [] Money Order herewith. 


Mailing Address: 


Name __ 


Street No. 


City 


State do. 
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